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HEN Col. Richard 
Butler announced 
his intention of 


going to Washington and 
offering his services to the 
government, his daughter 
had protested vigorously. 
It was absurd, she declared 
—utterly preposterous. 
But she was entirely unable 
to divert him from his pur- 
pose. Nor would he per- 
mit her to accompany him. 
And so, although she knew 
that he would return dis- 
appointed and saddened, 
she was obliged to see him 
start alone on his quixotic 
errand. 

Since Pen’s departure, 
Colonel Butler had not 
been so obedient to her 
wishes as before. He had 
changed in many respects. 
He had grown old, feeble 
and despondent. But when 
the trouble with Spain be- 
gan, his mind had to some 
extent been diverted from 
his sorrow. He was keenly 
alive to every phase of the 
situation. When the Maine 
was sunk and war declared, 
his interest deepened into 
feverish excitement, until 
at last he set out on his 
journey to Washington. 

He returned even sooner 
than his daughter had ex- 
pected him to come. In 
response to his telegram 
she sent the carriage to the . 
station to meet him. When , & 
she heard the rumbling of ' 
the wheels outside, she went 
to the door. Then she had 
the surprise of her life. 

Colonel Butler alighted from the carriage 
and mounted the steps with the elasticity of 
youth. He was travel-stained and weary 
indeed; but his face, from which half the 
wrinkles seemed to have disappeared, was 
beaming with happiness. He kissed his 
daughter and, with old-fashioned courtesy, 
conducted her to a chair. Her heart sank 
within her. There could be only one ex- 
planation for his appearance and conduct. 

‘*T suppose,’’ she said, ‘‘they have given 
you a commission. ’’ 

‘*A what, my dear?’’ 

‘*A commission. Didn’t you go to Wash- 
ington to get a commission in the army?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes. I believe I did. Pardon me, 
but, in view of matters of greater importance, 
the incident had slipped my mind. 
about to inform you that in Washington, or | 
rather at Camp Alger in Virginia, I ran 
across my grandson, Penfield Butler. ’’ 

‘*For goodness’ sake! What was Pen doing 
there?’’ 

‘*He was about to leave for Tampa to join | 
those forces of his country that will soon | 
invade the unhappy island of Cuba to put an | 
end to the barbarous rule of Spain. 
arrival at the railway station here this after- | 
noon, I was handed a telegram from Penfield | 





announcing his safe arrival at Tampa, and | 


conveying the information that he has enlisted 
as a private in the Second Massachusetts Reg- 
iment of state militia, in a company of which 
a gallant nephew of mine, Richard Penfield, 
is the first lieutenant. ’”’ 

‘*Well, for goodness’ sake!’’ 
that Aunt Millicent could say. 

But Colonel Butler was radiant. His own 
Services indeed had been declined. Yet that 
fact was of small moment to him compared 
with the proud knowledge that his grandson 
was about to carry the family traditions and 
prestige into the battle line. 

Before long a letter came from Pen. He 
said that Aleck Sands had enlisted in his 
regiment and that their old feud had been 
completely blotted out. A week later he 
wrote that peremptory orders had been given 
them to sail, and that his regiment was about 
to embark on the transport Knickerbocker 
for the southerly coast of Cuba. 

The next letter came from a camp in the 
jungle. Pen wrote that his regiment was 
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moving slowly along the Santiago road, waiting | 


for the rest of the army to come up. He was 
well, he said, and happy; and he told them 
that they must not be alarmed if they did not 
hear from him soon again. 

After that, Colonel Butler devoured every 
scrap of news that came from the front. He 
read of the affair at Las Guasimas, of the 
advance to the Aguadores, of the capture of El 
| Caney, and of the dearly bought victory at San | 








of the race, is to live in the 
golden age, gentlemen, and 
to partake of the fountain 
of youth. ’’ 

He paused for a moment, 
in order that his eloquence 
might have due effect, and 
then added: 

**T regret to say, gentle- 
men, that my grandson’s 
gallant kinsman and officer, 
Lieutenant Richard Pen- 
field, was severely wounded 
in battle at El Caney, and 
I regret still more deeply 
to say that my grandson’s 
brave comrade, Master 
Alexander Sands, has been 
stricken with malarial 
fever. I shall communicate 
the information at once in 
person to his parents, to- 
gether with such encour- 
agement as is contained in 
my grandson’s letter. ’’ 

After that no letter came 
from Pen. Rumors were 
afloat that he was ill. Some 
said that he was in the 
fever hospital near Shaft- 
er’s headquarters; others 
said that he was in thefever 
hospital at Siboney; and 
still others that he was in 
the invalids’ quarters in the 
city of Santiago. Rumors 
were also rife that Aleck 
Sands had taken yellow 
fever and had died of it; 
but no one knew. 

Inquiries through the War 
Office concerning both boys 

. brought no satisfactory re- 
plies. It appeared that they 
were both on the fever roll, 
but where they were and 
how ill they were could 

not be ascertained. The suspense was ago- 
nizing. Colonel Butler walked the floor and 
fumed against what he termed the criminal 
folly of those in authority in ‘tkeeping those 
fever-stricken heroes in the pest-laden atmos- 
phere of Cuba, when they should be on the 
blue sea, or in the health-giving climate of 
the North. ’’ 

~ Impatient and incensed at the delay, he 





took it from his box and opened it with trem- | sent an agent posthaste to Cuba to hunt up 
bling fingers. It was scrawled in pencil on a| both missing boys and bring them home. But 
sheet of paper that had the national emblem | before the agent had sailed, orders were issued 


in colors at the head. 


| by the War Department for General Shafter’s 


The regiment was advancing by slow stages | entire army to return to America. That was 
to the north, Pen wrote. He had taken part | | early i in August. By the middle of the month 
in the fight at El Caney and at San Juan. | the first transport laden with the sick and 
A Mauser had scratched his ribs and let out a | wounded brought its pallid and pitiful cargo 
little blood, but he and Aleck had bound up| to Montauk Point. So Colonel Butler recalled 


the wound and it was doing well. 


Lieutenant | his agent and instructed him to be on hand 


Juan. But there was no other letter from Pen. | Pentield had been severely but not fatally | | when the troops disembarked, to watch the 
The old man grew anxious and ill at ease. | wounded at El Caney. The letter continued: | detention camp at Montauk, and to telegraph 


Aleck came out of the fighting unhurt, but this | him of any clue obtained. 
to Pen’s mother at Lowbridge, and to Lieu-| afternoon he was taken with the malarial fever | 


He inquired of Aleck’s parents; he telegraphed 


tenant Penfield’s family 
| But no one had any more information than he | 
‘had. One day he suggested to his daughter | 


On my | that she go to Lowbridge and again inquire | through it all right. 


whether Pen’s mother had any needs that he | 
could possibly supply. 


‘‘And,’’ he added, ‘‘I wish you to invite | 


her to Bannerhall for an extended visit. In 
these trying and critical times my daughter- 
in-law’s place is in the ancestral home of her 
deceased husband. ’’ 

Delighted with her mission, Aunt Millicent 
went to Lowbridge and, with all the elo- 
quence at her command, urged Pen’s mother 
to accept the invitation. But Sarah Butler 
was unyielding and would not come. She had 
been wounded too deeply in years gone by. 

By this time the Spanish fleet had been de- 
stroyed. Cervera was a prisoner. The long | 
armistice had been broken by the surrender | 
of Santiago. 
troops would soon be coming home. And on 
the heels of this glad news came dreadful tales 
about the ravages that fever had wrought 
among the soldiers. | 

Two weeks had gone by since news had 
come from Pen. The strain of waiting was 
almost unbearable. 
the post office, looking for mail. 
a letter came. It was from Pen. 


And one day 
The colonel 





Cuba was virtually free. The | 


| The colonel’s voice quavered as he spoke. 
Colonel Butler haunted | 





I shall go back there as soon as 
Tell his 
| folks that he’s not very bad, and will likely pull | 


Santiago. It’s been a glorious campaign, hardship 
and suffering a-plenty; but it’s all for the country 
and the flag. Give my dear love to Aunt Milly. 
I have just written to mother. 
Your affectionate grandson, 
Penfield Butler. 

Colonel Butler looked up from the letter with 
moist eyes and glowing face, to find a dozen of 
his townsmen, who knew that the letter had 
come, waiting to hear news from Pen. 

‘*He has been fighting at El Caney and San 
Juan,’’ said the colonel, in answer to their in- 
quiries. ‘‘He was wounded by a Mauser bullet, 
but, with the courage and fortitude of his 
ancestors, he bound up his own wound and 
went on with the fight. When this letter was | 
| written, he was marching with his command to| 
invest the city of Santiago from the north.’’ 

‘*Good for him!’’ exclaimed one. 

‘*He’s a brave boy!’’ said another. 

And others added words of praise and admi- | 


I’ll write again after we take | pital at Montauk, very ill. 


| 


| 





Ten days later he got news of Pen. It 


| that is prevalent here, and was ordered to the | 1 not from the agent, but i 
in Massachusetts. | | division hospital. came, not from the agent, but in a telegram 


| we take Santiago and look after him. 


from Pen’s mother to Aunt Millicent: 

Letter from Red Cross nurse. Says Pen in hos- 
I go to him to-night. 

When Colonel Butler read the telegram he 
was in a fever of excitement and distress. 
Rushing to his room, he began, with his one 
hand, to pack his grip. His daughter found 
him there. 

‘*What are you doing?’’ she asked him. 

‘*T am preparing to go to Montauk Point,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘to see that my grandson is cared 
for in his illness in a manner due to one who 
has placed his life in jeopardy for his coun- 
try’s sake.’’ 

‘*Father, stand up! Look at me! Listen 
to me! You are not to stir one step from this 
town. At Montauk you would be an obstacle 
and a burden. At Bannerhall you may be of 
supreme service. I, myself, shali goto-morrow 
morning to help Sarah and be with Pen. You 
will stay right here, and that ends it.’’ 

He looked at her steadily for a moment, but 
he saw only rigid determination in her eyes; 


ration, and their hope for his ultimate safety. | | he was too much broken to insist on his rights 
‘*T thank you, gentlemen, in his behalf.’’ |—and he yielded. He closed the door of his 


**To} room after her when she went out, and at 


pass inherited patriotism from father to son, | | Supper time she saw that he had been weep- 
from generation to generation, and to see it) | ing. While they were still seated at the table, 
find its perfect fulfillment in the latest scion | | Elmer Cuddeback, grown into a fine, stalwart 
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young man, came in great excitement to an- 
nounce that Aleck Sands had come home. 

‘*‘T happened to be at the station when he 
came,’’ said Elmer. ‘‘He looked like a skele- 
ton and a ghost rolled into one. He was just 
able to walk, and just able to talk, but he said 
he’d had a fine time, and was feeling bully. 
Isn’t that nerve?’’ 

‘‘Splendid!’’ exclaimed the colonel, holding 
his napkin in the air in his excitement. ‘‘A 
marvelous young man! I shall call on Master 
Sands in person to-morrow morning and com- 
pliment him on his bravery and congratulate 
him on his escape from death.’’ 

And he did. When he and his daughter 
drove down to the station the next morning, 
they both stopped to see Aleck Sands. He 
was lying propped up in bed, attended by his 
mother. He was too weak to talk much, but 
almost his first words were an anxious inquiry 
about Pen. They told him what they knew. 

“If he doesn’t get well,’’ said Aleck, ‘‘l 
shall be ashamed to go out on the street. 
He’s been a braver and better soldier than I, 
and much more deserves life and health. ’’ 

‘*‘When did you see him last?’’ asked the 
colonel. 

‘‘T saw him last down there in the fever 
hospital by the Aguadores River. We were 
lying side by side. Well, one day they came 
along and picked me up and carried me to 
another place up on the hill. I guess I had 
yellow jack, all right. I didn’t seem to get 
over it very fast. When they took me down 
through headquarters on my way to Siboney, 
I tried to have some one hunt up Pen for me. 
They—said he’d been taken down to the fever 
hospital at the shore. I—got away, down 
there, once, and went to look for him. But— 
they caught me and took me back. I—never 
found him. I—guess I sailed first.’’ 

He lay back on the pillow exhausted, and 
they said good-by to him and came away. 

When Aunt Millicent reached the hospital 
at Montauk, she found Pen’s mother already 
there, bending over the white, limp body of a 
boy whom scarcely anyone who had ever 
known him would have recognized. As he 
had lain for many days, so he continued to lie 
for many days more, apparently without life 
or thought, except that those who watched 
him could see the faint rise and fall of his 
scarred and wasted breast. 

Then, so slowly that it seemed to those who 
looked on lovingly that ages were going by, he 
began to mend. He could open his eyes and 
move his head and hands; but when he tried 
to speak, his tongue would not obey his will. 

One day, when he awakened from a refresh- 
ing sleep, he seemed brighter and stronger than 
he had been at all before. His mother and his 
Aunt Millicent were sitting on opposite sides of 
his cot, which was in an alcove at the end of 
the main aisle of the big white hospital tent. 
He smiled up at each of them, but he did not 
try to speak. After a little he turned his face so 
that he could look down the long vista between 
the never-ending rows of white-sheeted cots 
with their wan-faced and wasted occupants. 

Those who were watching him saw that his 
eyes were fixed with strange intensity on some 
object in the distance, and they turned to see 
what it was. To their utter astonishment 
and dismay, they discovered, marching up the 
aisle, accompanied by a hospital orderly, Col. 
Richard Butler. He stopped at the entrance 
to the alcove, and held up his hand as if 
demanding silence. And there was silence. 
He looked down at Pen, who lay, still speech- 
less, staring delightedly up at him. 

Into the colonel’s glowing face there came a 
look of tenderness, of rapt sympathy, of exult- 
ant pride. He stepped lightly forward, took 
Pen’s limp hand in his, and pressed it gently. 

‘*God bless you, my boy!’’ he said. 

No one had ever heard Richard Butler say 
‘*God bless you!’’ before, and no one ever 
heard him say it again. But when he said it 
that day to the dark-haired, white-faced, war- 
worn soldier on the cot, the words came straight 
from his brave and tender heart. 

He laid Pen’s hand slowly back on the coun- 
terpane, and then he parted his white moustache 
and bent over and kissed the boy’s forehead. 

It may have been the rapture of the kiss 
that did it; no one knows; but at that moment 
Pen’s tongue was loosened, and he cried out: 

‘*Grandfather !’’ 

The colonel answered the boy’s greeting 
with a gentle handclasp and a radiant smile; 
then, knowing that it would not be good for 
the patient for him to linger, he forced himself 
to turn away. He marched proudly down 
the long aisle, stopping here and there to greet 
some sick soldier who had given him a friendly 
look or smile, until he stood in the open door- 
way and lifted up his eyes to the sea. 

Later, when he found the two women to- 
gether at the cottage where they were staying, 
he explained to them that it had become 


impossible for him to remain away from his | 


grandson’s bedside. But he would return 
home now, he told them, and contentedly 
await Pen’s convalescence. 

‘*T hope,’’ said Pen’s mother, ‘‘that I shall 
be able to take him back to Lowbridge in 
about three weeks. ’’ 

The old man looked at her in surprise and 
alarm. 

‘*You don’t mean to Lowbridge,’’ he said, 


pulling himself together, and speaking with 
something of his old dominating manner. 
‘*Penfield comes to Bannerhall, the home of 
his ancestors. ’’ 

‘Colonel Butler, my son’s home is with me. ’’ 

‘*And your home,’’ replied the colonel, ‘‘is 
with me. My son’s widow must no longer 
live under any other roof than mine. You 
will have there an affectionate welcome and a 
permanent abiding place. ’’ 

She did not answer him, nor did he demand 
an answer. He seemed to take it for granted 
that his will in the matter would be obeyed. 
But it was not until Aunt Millicent, by much 
argument and persuasion, had convinced Sarah 
Butler that her place was with them, and 
that her son’s welfare and his grandfather’s 
length of days depended on their both coming, 
that she consented at length to forget the past. 

It was in September that Pen, accompanied 
by his mother and his aunt, came home. They 
reached Chestnut Valley on the late afternoon 
train. The whole town knew that he was com- 
ing, for the whole town had listened eagerly 
day by day to the story of his convalescence. 

‘*He is improving as rapidly,’’ said the 
colonel to all inquirers, ‘‘as the nature of his 
wounds and the desperate character of his ill- 
ness, contracted in the service of his country, 
sir, will permit.’’ 

But there was no demonstration of welcome 
when he arrived. His friends had agreed that 
there should be none, for 
they knew that he was still 
weak and must have quiet. 

The colonel met them at 
the station. Propped and 
cushioned in the family 
carriage, Pen rode slowly 
through the fast-deepening 
twilight up the old, familiar 
street. They came to the 
schoolhouse and the flag- 
staff, to the very spot in 
the roadway where, on a 
certain day of bitter mem- 
ory, a wrath - crazed boy 
had trodden under foot the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Ah! But that offense 
and that disgrace had been 
washed with his own blood 
from that boy’s life out 
there on the Cuban hills, 
had been burned forever 
from his heart in the fever 
camp at Aguadores, on the 
sands of Siboney, by the 
rolling surf of Montauk 
Point. A great wave of 
gratitude and joy swept 
over him, for he knew that 
the ghost of disloyalty that , 
had haunted him for so 
many years had at last 
been laid. 

Later on, when Pen was 
better, his friends gave him 
a welcome home. It was 
nothing formal or elabo- 
rate; just a few of the boys 
whom he had known gath- 
ered on the lawn at Ban- 
nerhall to express their 
admiration of his bravery 
as a soldier and their ap- 
preciation of his worth as 
a citizen. The idea orig- 
inated with Aleck Sands, 
and the old crowd of River- 
beds took it up with en- 
thusiasm; but when the 
Hilltops heard of it, they 
declared with great vigor 
that unless they, too, could share in it, they 
would reinstate the old feud within twenty- 
four hours. It was under the red and yellow 
leaves of the maples on the afternoon of a 
perfect day in October. The hero of the hour 
knew nothing of the celebration that was 
coming. Grandpa Walker had driven in from 
Cobb’s Corners to see Pen and to urge him to 
come out to the farm for a long visit. 

‘*We’ll give ye the best we’ve got,’’ he said. 
‘“*Ye won’t hev nothin’ to do but jest set 
round and enj’y yerself. And we’ll be proud 
to hev ye come!’’ 

Major Starbird and Captain Perry had come 
over from Lowbridge-on the afternoon train 
to pay him a brief visit, and, just incidentally 
it seemed, Miss Grey had called to inquire 
after his health. They were all sitting on the 
porch, in the mild October sunshine, when 
the boys came trooping in on the lawn; the 
girls, too, came, and some men and women 
who would not be left out. 

There were handclasps and greetings. There 
were two or three patriotic songs by the entire 
company; and then Aleck Sands made a brief 
| speech of welcome. Elmer Cuddeback declared 
in great glee that it was the very speech that, 
for reasons that he would forbear to mention, 
Aleck had failed to deliver in the schoolhouse at 
Chestnut Hill on a certain day in January, 1894. 

Of course Pen was not able to respond; but 
Colonel Butler stood by the railing of the 
veranda and attempted to speak for him. His 
face was radiant and his eyes sparkled with 
the old fire, but his voice was pitifully inade- 





quate. It was broken both with years and with 











emotion. When he had struggled on for five 
minutes his daughter touched hisarm. He bent 
down and listened to what she whispered in 
his ear. Then he straightened up and looked 
out over his audience, and they saw his face 
light up with a beneficent and beautiful smile. 
‘*My young friends,’’ he said, ‘‘ladies and 
gentlemen, I am reminded by one at my side 
THE 


whose judgment I am bound to respect, that 
my day for oratory has gone by. I will there- 
fore close by giving you Master Pentield’s 
heartfelt thanks for this beautiful demonstra- 
tion of your appreciation and your love. And 
in conclusion I beg you to accept the benedic- 
tion of all who live, or ever have lived, or ever 
shall live, under the roof of Bannerhall.’’ 





END. 
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ITH half-closed eyes, Acton 
W lay and lazily watched his 
roommate. Little Davis, clad only 
in bathing trunks, stood in front of a 
mirror pinching his arms and chest and 
shaking his head gravely at his image in 
the glass. ‘‘What’s the matter, Pridey?’’ said 
Acton suddenly, from the bed. 
Davis started. ‘‘Oh, I—I didn’t know you 
were awake! I —’’ 
‘*Well, old Pride-o’-Body, what you pinch- 
ing yourself for?’’ 
Davis flushed with embarrassment. He 










sprang from his bed and made a 

grab for his clothes. 

**Better come on,’’ he said. 
late for chapel yesterday. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but I’ve got to do this thirty 

times. ’’ 

Davis hooked his feet under a radiator, lay 

back on the floor, and sat up again. 

Acton finished dressing and disappeared. 
Davis completed his exercise, jumped under 
the shower and dressed hurriedly. Not the 
least winded by his exertions, he reached the 
chapel just as the chaplain came forward for 


‘*You were 





admired Acton for the brilliancy of his Latin 
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WITH IT WENT ACTON. 


recitations, for his quickness at geometry, for 
his wonderful and accurate memory of histor- 
ical facts, and he did not like to be ridiculed 


by his brilliant roommate—even though it had | 


been Acton who had conferred on him his 
ridiculous nickname. 


‘*T saw Wilton in swimming yesterday, '’ he | 


explained bravély. ‘*‘He’s—he’s wonderful! 
He has a chest like a barrel and an arm like | 
a smith’s, and he’s as quick—why, he tears | 


through the water likea fish! It doesn’t wind | 


him much, either. And he’s only two years 
older than I am—and look at me!’’ 

Acton looked. He saw a thin, slender body, 
rather small, yet firmly knit, aglow with health 
and strength; the muscles moved and played 
over an unusually deep chest. 

‘*Well, what of it?’’ he said. 
right. ’’ 

**No, I’m not. I just can’t get ’em bigger. 
I work twice as hard as Wilton does, and I 
haven’t half his strength or development. ’’ 

‘*Well, you’ve forty times as much as I 
have—and what’s the use?’’ 

Acton’s physical development was certainly 
poor. He shirked in compulsory gymnasium 
hours, refused to try for track or field team, 
and laughed at his roommate’s eager attempts | 
to interest him in physical culture. 

‘*What’s the use?’’ he repeated. 
expect to be a stevedore. I’m going to bea 
lawyer. I don’t need musclesor wind. What 
I want is just a well-stocked mind—knowledge 
—mental staying power. If you’d study more 
and exercise less, you’d do better !’’ 


‘*You’re all 


In the hall below, a bell rang loudly. Acton | 


“T don’t | 


morning prayers. Although Davis was the 
butt of many good-natured 
jests on the part of those 
athletic boys who made 
track team and baseball 
nine, tennis team and foot- 
ball eleven, he occasionally 
had a small triumph in a 
cross-country run or a long- 
distance race. Once when 
four of the better runners 
were absent he had actu- 
ally won a five-mile cross- 
country race! 

In the recitation halls, 
too, he had an occasional—a 
very occasional —triumph. 
There was one this very 
morning in the class in 
anatomy. 

‘*Why does the shoulder 
become flattened when it 
is dislocated?’’ Professor 
Ludurus asked. 

‘* Because it’s out of 
joint,’’ boldly suggested 
‘‘Skinny’’ Martin. 

** Because — because the 
pectoral muscle relaxes,’’ 
said Wilton. 

‘* It’s because all the 
flesh stretches, ’’ Acton an- 
swered. 

‘*J—T don’t know,’’ re- 
plied Willy Washburn nerv- 
ously. 

‘*Vell, you, den!’’ said 
Professor Ludurus, _irri- 
tated, turning to Davis. 
‘*Do you t’ink it iss be- 
cause de wrist bone has 
ligaments on it??? 

‘*No, sir,’? answered 
Davis solemnly, and the 
class laughed. ‘‘It’s be- 
cause the shoulder is 
rounded by the deltoid 
muscle, pushed out or 
made convex by the head 
of the humerus deep in it. 
When the arm is pulled out 
of joint, the humerus is 
moved and the muscle 
| flattened. That’s one way you can tell an 
| out-of-joint shoulder from a broken bone. ’’ 
| ‘*T am glad to see vun boy here mit interest 
enough in his body to know how it iss put 
| togedder,’’ the master said. ‘‘I vish some of 
you vould take lessons from Davis—pectoral 
muscle relaxes—ach !’’ 
| ‘*Well, old Pride-o’-Body,’’ Wilton said to 
Davis as they left the hall at noon, ‘‘you got 
' ahead of usall this morning, didn’t you? Just 
for that, when you go fishing this afternoon, 
you’ ve got to hold the bait cans and bait hooks. ’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ answered Davis. ‘‘Only—only —’’ 

‘“‘Well, only what” Got to chin yourself 
| forty-seven times? Or raise your left foot to 
your right ear to develop your dorsal pectoralis 
bigtoeissilus muscle???’ 

Davis laughed. ‘‘No, none of those; but 
I’ve got to run my four miles, and I can’t if I 
go fishing, and — 
| ‘*Run four miles! Now did you ever hear 
|of such foolishness??? said Acton, who had 
‘joined them. ‘‘Come along with us.”’ 
| ‘Yes, and you can run to the wharf and 
back twice while we get ready,’’ Wilton sug- 
| gested. ‘‘You’ll have to do something to pay 
| for being so smart. ’’ 

In the end Davis gave up his run and made 
| ready to accompany the others on the fishing 
trip aboard the school sailing tub, the Hilda. 

It was a school regulation that a master 
should be on the boat when the boys went 
| fishing, and that every boy who went should 
| be able to swim. The master in charge this 
afternoon was Professor Ludurus. He looked 
upon fishing excursions as a bore, and upon 
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boys as a necessary evil; he therefore retired 
to the cabin with a book. 

That afternoon there were more than twenty 
boys whose good conduct during the week and 
whose marks the week before allowed them to 
enjoy the privileges of the Hilda. 

‘+ But not for me next week!’’ groaned 
Wilton. ‘*Old Ludy has me chalked up for 
next week. ’’ 

‘‘Well, you’ll have plenty of company,’’ 
observed Acton, lazily stretching himself out 
ondeck. ‘*Thereare more ofus. Who'd have 
thought the old gentleman would have picked 
out a lesson of three weeks ago for a review? 
How did you come to know it so well, Pridey ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh—I—I know it all—I mean —’’ Buta 
shout of laughter prevented him from explain- 
ing further. 

Wilton looked over the side of the boat. 

‘*Did you ever see the river clearer?’’ he 
asked. 

‘¢Here, let me look with the glass,’’ said 
Acton. ‘‘We ought to see some fish to-day 
without trouble. ’’ 

This glass—a long tube with a glass end— 
had been introduced to the- Hilda by Acton, 
and there had been admiring comments on the 
knowledge that had invented it. And Acton 


did not trouble himself to admit that he had 


read of the water glass in an encyclopedia. As 
those who have used it know, you can, by 
thrusting the end below the surface, see the 
bottom of clear water, no matter how rippled 
the surface may be. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, after taking a long look, ‘‘ you 
can see the bottom, and there are any quantity 
of fish down there. I move we anchor here.’’ 

Wilton looked through the glass, and then 
disappeared down the companion ladder. In 
a moment the chug-chugging of the little 
auxiliary engine stopped. Acton went forward 
with Wilton to help him throw over the heavy 
anchor. 

‘Better let out plenty of line first,’’ said 
Acton. ‘‘I remember this spot; it’s nearly 
forty feet deep. Don’t you remember we 
measured it two weeks ago forfun? We want 
about sixty feet.’’ 

‘*Right you are,’’ said Wilton. ‘‘Here, 
Pride-o’-Body, help me with this rope. Get 
a move on and show us whether you really 
have any muscle. ’’ 

Davis struggled and strained at the anchor. 

‘*Shucks!’’ said Acton. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you 
it wasn’t any use? What’s the good of much 
exercise if it doesn’t do anything ?”’ 

Wilton pushed Davis aside, raised the anchor 
with an effort, and threw it, single-handed, 
overboard with a great splash. 

With it went Acton. His foot had caught 
in a turn of the line that he had paid out. and 
coiled carelessly on the deck. 

In the confusion, Professor Ludurus ran up 
the companion ladder. 

‘*Shtand back from de rail! Acton can 
shvim. He comes up ina minute. Vait!’’ 

Professor Ludurus was cool; he had managed 
boys for twenty years and was a competent 
man. Davis saw that the master had his 
watch in hand. 

Ten seconds—twenty seconds—thirty seconds 
—a minute. Acton did not appear. 

‘*T see him!’’ cried Wilton. ‘‘He’slying on 
the bottom near the anchor !’’ 

Stripping off his coat, Wilton dived. Davis 
seized the water glass and saw Wilton cut the 
water and go down, down, down. He saw 
Acton, a dim shape lying on the bottom, with 
one hand resting almost on the anchor. And 
he saw, too, with a choking in his throat, that 
Wilton, when not more than. halfway down, 
had turned and started for the surface. 

‘*He can’t make it!’? was Davis’s terrified 
thought. ‘‘He hasn’t gone the right way.’’ 
Then he cried aloud to Professor Ludurus, 
‘‘The anchor rope! It’s the only chance—go 
down it!’ 

Skinny Martin was already undressed; he 
jumped over the side of the boat and went 
down the anchor rope hand over hand. Davis 
saw him get within fifteen feet of the bottom, 
then let go, and with mighty strokes come 
swimming up. 

‘*T can’t make it!’? Martin cried, as he came 
gasping to the surface. ‘‘Too deep!’’ 

Half a dozen boys were stripped. One after 
another they tried, the best swimmers on the 
boat—Wilton, Willy Washburn, ‘‘Spike’’ Col- 
lins, *‘Cuffy’? White. Davis saw them all fail. 

Then he himself dropped over the side. He 
was @ poor swimmer, and had hung back to 
give those who knew the water a chance. But 
hieanwhile he had been taking great, deep 
breaths, filling to the utmost every inch of the 
lung capacity that gave him his only athletic 
distinetion. 

He did not dive or waste any strength or 
breath in swimming. He caught the anchor 
Tope, and hand over hand pulled himself down. 

\t first it was easy. The water was warm; 
but with every foot he went down it became 
colder,—eolder and darker, —and there was an 
odd weight to it. The rope seemed very long. 
The bottom, which he had seen so plainly 
through the glass, became dimmer and dimmer. 
He had thought that under water, down deep, 
it must be very silent, but to his surprise it 
Was very noisy ; there was a buzzing and roar- 
ing in his ears. 

The weight of the water was pressing on his 








chest. Davis felt as if he were in a football 
scrimmage, with two elevens piled on him. 

‘*But it can’t be very long now,’’ he thought. 
‘*The line is only sixty—only sixty —’’ 

His arms worked mechanically. The pain 
in his ears was terrible. Suddenly something 
went from him in a rush—the breath, crushed 
from his lungs with the weight of water! He 
felt a desperate impulse to let go and come up 
to the surface. His eyes opened, and there, 
within a foot of him, lay a dimly outlined arm. 

Davis grasped it and, as he did so, opened 
his mouth and took a deep breath. For an 





instant, as the water ran into his lungs, he 
choked ; then he felt better and stronger. 

‘*Why, you can breathe water !’’ he thought, 
surprised. ‘‘That’s great!’’ 

But it was not great. When Davis came to 
himself, it was to be very sick indeed, with a 
horrible nausea, and to see four boys holding 
Acton up by the legs, so that the water could 
drain away from his mouth, and then to feel 
himself flung violently on his back, while 
Wilton and Professor Ludurus jerked his arms 
back and forth, sat on his chest, rubbed his 
legs and generally maltreated him. 





At his feeble, ‘‘Let me alone!’’ there was a 
cheer ; and fifteen minutes later, when a gurgle 
and a sob announced that Acton, too, was 
coming round, there was a shout that raised 
the echoes. 

It was a happy but very quiet little knot of 
boys that disembarked that night. In the 
middle of the group walked two weak, pale 
lads, arm in arm. 

The next morning, while Davis was doing 
shoulder exercises, Acton crawled out of bed. 
‘*Teach me how to do that, Pridey,’’ he said. 
‘*T want some muscles and wind, too!’’ 


“3 WHAT MEDICINE HAS FOUND ™* 


IL. PROLONGING LIFE 


By Rupert Blue, JMO, OPH Surgeon Seneral of the 
CUnited States Public Health Service 


HE business of postponing old age 
should properly begin in infancy. 
There is no question that our pros- 
Sas pect of living long and of having 
good health in later life depends 
largely upon the care that we take of our 
bodies during childhood and adolescence. 
Some people run through their lives much 
faster than others. Thus, in any small group 
of men fifty years of age, you will find several 
who look scarcely more than forty years old. 
On the other hand, you will find seven or 
eight who look as if they were close to sixty, 
and three or four perhaps who appear to be 
not far from seventy. 


THE BODY A MACHINE. 


HESE men are all of the same age, 
yet some of them are almost young, 
and others are old. The latter have 
RUS run through their lives more quickly. 

In a measure, doubtless, that has 
been owing to constitutional causes, largely 
influenced by heredity; but in most such in- 
stances the physical machine has been neg- 
lected or overtaxed earlier in life. 

If you had an automobile that was your 
only means of getting about, and that you 
could not under any circumstances replace 
with a new car in case you should disable it, 
you would take the greatest possible care of 
it. Each of us finds himself exactly in that 
situation in regard to the machine we call the 
human body; yet we neglect the body more 
or less, and sometimes abuse it outrageously. 
We expect it to endure neglect, to withstand 
abuse, and after years of hard usage to be in 
serviceable condition. 

We do something else that is altogether in- 
excusable. Weworry. That is a very serious 
matter, for worry preys on the nervous system. 
When we worry we spend mental energy and 
accomplish nothing. Suppose that the driver 
of an automobile should allow his engine to 
go on running for hours while the machine 
was stationary? It would wear out the car, 
burn gasoline, and yet not carry him anywhere. 
No one would be so foolish as to do that; yet 
we do exactly the equivalent of it with our 
own bodily mechanism. 

Only within very recent years have we come 
to realize that the human body is, after all, a 
machine. It may be described more properly 
as an engine, which we must supply with fuel 
in the shape of food. The engine is much 
better than any that human hands have ever 
constructed ; it is more efficient, for it delivers 
a far greater amount of energy in proportion 
to the amount of fuel it consumes. 

It is important, of course, that the fuel shall 
be of good quality. You do not expect to get 
the best work out of a locomotive engine fed 
with coal that is half slate. Naturally, the 
human engine must be supplied with enough 
fuel; but, on the other hand, it ought not to be 
given too much. Big eaters age early. There 
is too much waste to be disposed of by the in- 
testines, and poisoning of the system follows. 


FEEL YOUR BREASTBONE! 


OU often see a woman at the market 
pinching the end of a chicken’s 
breastbone to find out how tender— 

RES in other words, how young—the fowl 
is. Oddly enough, the same test 
with human beings is one of the most reliable 
known. If in advanced life the lower end 
of your breastbone feels elastic when pushed 
inward, you may assume that no important 
changes have yet taken place in your arteries, 
or otherwise in your anatomical make-up. 
The human breastbone is shaped like an 
ancient Roman sword, and the upper part of 
it is like the sword handle. Its point isa 
piece of cartilage, which anatomists call the 
‘*xiphoid’’ cartilage. The early hardening 
and stiffening of it indicates that the changes 
that accompany old age have prematurely 


n. 
It is one thing to be old and quite another 





to be aged. Some people become aged before 
they have lived long enough to beold. Others 
who are really old have not yet become aged— 
that is, the processes that mark the beginning 
and progress of senility have not yet begun in 
them. 

There is no objection, then, to being old. 
All of us wish to be old some day. But none 
of us want to be aged. We would avoid 
senility—at all events postpone it to the latest 
possible moment. 

Under ideal conditions the human machine 
ought to run on and on, preserving its efficiency 
and remaining in good shape until, like the 
‘*one-hoss shay,’’ it goes suddenly to pieces. 
In other words, senility should be postponed 
until the time for death arrives. 

Unfortunately, the affair ordinarily does not 
work out in that way, and advanced life 
usually is characterized and accompanied by 
certain changes that are in the nature of 
impairments. ‘The most noteworthy of these 
changes is waste of tissue. All the muscles, 
and even the cartilages, of the body shrink. 
Whence comes Shakespeare’s remark about 
the ‘‘lean and slippered pantaloon.’’ 

As a matter of fact, the lean old man ordi- 
narily has a- much better chance to survive 
than the fat old man. In the case of the fat 
man, the muscles have been replaced to a large 
extent by fat; he has increased his load and 
decreased his power to carry it. 

If you therefore wish to postpone old age, 
you should try to avoid getting too fat. 
Ordinarily, it is a mere question of diet. 
Nearly every fat person declares himself to be 
a small eater; but the fact is that fat people 
usually are big eaters; if you take notice, you 
will see that the things of which they partake 
most largely at the table are of the most fat- 
tening kinds—such as potatoes, bread, cereals 
and sweets. 


THE BURDEN OF FAT. 


FAT person pants for breath whenever 
he climbs a flight of stairs. It is 
because his heart is so incased in fat 

somes that it performs its function with 
SS difficulty. The kidneys and other 
organs are similarly surrounded by fat, which 
interferes with their activity. Accordingly, the 
body of a very fat person cannot be regarded 
as a normal body; it is a machine of low effi- 
ciency and will not endure severe taxing of 
any kind. 

Mental decay comes earlier in the man who 
works with his hands. Physical decay comes 
earlier in the man who works with his mind. 
The laboring man has kept his muscles in 
good condition, but has not much exercised his 
brain. With the mental worker it is the 
other way. It follows that proper exercise 
of both mind and body are needed in order 
that the human machine may be kept going 
in good condition for the longest possible 
time. 

There is no doubt that one of the greatest 
aids in prolonging life and in postponing old 
age is careful attention to the hygiene of the 
mouth. Bad teeth mean places where pus can 
form and where germs can find harbor—germs 
that are likely to find their way into the joints 
and other parts of the body. Many of the 
rheumatic afflictions of old people are owing 
to bad mouths. 

Muscular exercise is important—especially 
the kind of exercise that you get at play in 
the open air, for that rests both mind and 
body. But too much exercise brings physical 
exhaustion. Likewise we should be moderate 
in sleeping. We need enough sleep to afford 
us the requisite amount of rest, but to spend 
more than a reasonable number of hours in 
bed means that the time is shortened when 
we ought to be actively engaged at work or 
at play. 

Bathing is another thing that should not be 
carried to excess, although of course it is one 
of the agencies that, when rightly applied, 
work for health. Constant scrubbing with 
warm water and soap will remove from the 








skin the oil that preserves the body heat and 
that, by keeping the skin from cracking, 
affords protection against bacterial germs. 

If you are to live long and postpone old age, 
you should try to establish a proper balance 
between work and play. The man who squan- 
ders his vital forces in incessant and excessive 
effort is as much a sinner against his body as 
the lazy, do-nothing kind of man. Both are 
likely to attain early senility. 

Baldness is not a sign of age. It might 
rather be called an affliction of youth, inas- 
much as it so often begins in the early thirties. 
Grayness, like baldness, is largely a matter of 
heredity ; in some families it begins very early. 


AGE AND EYESIGHT. 


HE condition of the eyes has much 

to do with the health of the body. 

Hence, it is important that you 

Mises should do your work in a good light, 

i and that you should preserve your 
eyesight by wearing the proper glasses. When 
he is approaching fifty years of age, virtually 
every person with normal eyes needs glasses 
for reading. Many people then imagine that 
their sight is ‘‘failing.’’ Such a mistake is 
absurd. All that has happened is that the 
erystalline lens of each eye has grown grad- 
ually harder with advancing life. In early 
childhood it was like jelly in consistency ; now 
it is like wax, and the focusing muscle, which 
controls its shape, needs the help that glasses 
can give. 

People live longer than they formerly did. 
It is impossible to furnish exact data in regard 
to this phenomenon, but it is certain that 
within the last twenty years the length of life 
of persons born in the United States has in- 
creased on the average by several years. 

There are several reasons for that. One is 
our greater knowledge how to protect the 
public health. We are better housed; we have 
pure water to drink, and the food we eat is 
cleaner and more wholesome. 

Federal, state and local organizations employ 
experts to protect the public health. Care is 
taken that water supplies shall not become 
contaminated. Garbage is disposed of in a 
sanitary way. How hard it is to realize that 
not much more than half a century ago many 
a city community relied largely upon pigs to 
dispose of their garbage! Our sewer systems 
are of prime importance in preserving the 
health of urban populations. In the time of 
Henry VIII there was not a sewer in all 
England! 

Within the last twenty-five years we have 
learned more about communicable diseases— 
the causes of them and the means by which 
they are spread, and the methods for prevent- 
ing and eradicating them—than had been pre- 
viously learned since the beginning of human 
history. Incidentally, we have found out that 
certain forms of animal life, not hitherto 
recognized as dangerous, are hostile to man- 
kind. In ancient times human beings fought 
for existence against wolves and other wild 
beasts ; now they must fight against mosquitoes, 
flies and fleas—not to mention the rats that 
carry the fleas. It is as much a battle as 
ever, but we are better equipped for it. 





MODERN GAINS IN HEALTH. 


E are well clad and well shod, and 
are therefore protected against the 
asperities of climate. That is ex- 
Ses tremely important to our well-being, 

for man is by origin a tropical 
animal. Moreover, we have learned how to 
preserve food supplies, so that nowadays very 
few people starve to death, whereas death by 
starvation was formerly common. 

It is hard for us to realize under what 
insanitary conditions people lived only a 
very few centuries ago. In towns, all the 
waste of each household was customarily 
thrown out of the front windows into the 
gutter, or ‘‘kennel.’’ Even in the castles of 
the nobility there was of course no plumbing, 
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and the small windows afforded a wholly | 


insufficient ventilation. The floor of the 
dining hall was strewn with rushes, beneath 
which bits of refuse food accumulated. Asa 
result rats swarmed everywhere and house- 
hold vermin of all kinds were innumerable. 
There were no intelligent precautions taken 
against the infections of epidemic diseases. 
Under such conditions only those who had 
exceptionally strong constitutions could expect 
to survive. 

To find the most striking illustration of the 
comparative longevity of to-day, we must go 
back some hundreds of thousands of years to 
the Paleolithic epoch. The skeletons of that 
epoch, which are found to this day in the 
caves of southern Europe, are never of persons | 
more than forty years old. The conditions | 
under which human beings lived in those times 
were presumably such that only the young 
and strong could long survive. 

The old man may thus be regarded as a 
product distinctly modern. He is one of the 
results of sanitary knowledge. Civilization not 
only protects him but gives him opportunities 
for happiness that are as good as those the 
young man enjoys. 

The elderly man should associate with people 
younger than himself. That is one way to 
postpone old age. Another means to the same 
end is to have a hobby. Every person should 
have a hobby to ride, and late in life it is 
especially valuable, for it occupies the attention 
and furnishes a means of play. 


We need to do a certain amount of work, no, 


matter how old we are. It has often been 
remarked that officers who are retired for age 


from the army or navy usually die within a | 


short time. They find themselves suddenly 
lacking an occupation, and for their physical 
and mental health that is the worst deprivation 
they could suffer. 

Infancy, childhood and adoledsence are peri- 
ods of upbuilding. Maturity is the age of 
maintenance. Senility is the age of decay. 
| There are no sharp lines of demarcation be- 
tween those states. No one can tell just 
when the body ceases to grow and becomes 
mature; nor can anyone tell when it begins 


to fail and decrease in mental and physical | 


efticiency. 
Late in life many people become melancholy, | 
even when there is no occasion for them to be | 


so; they form a habit of being sad. That | 
wrong mental outlook brings with it certain | 


marked physical changes. Deep downward 
furrows at the corners of the mouth will) 
appear, and so will the ‘‘senile slouch’’—a | 
thing entirely different from the natural stoop | 
of old age. In the melancholy man the senile 
slouch arrives comparatively early and gets 
rapidly worse. 

Every person who is approaching old age 


should make up his mind to try beyond all | 
The habit of being | 


things to be cheerful. 
cheerful, like any other habit, soon establishes 
itself if we encourage it. Asa result, we not 


only get a great deal more enjoyment out of | 
the remaining years of our life but we post- | 


pone to the utmost the arrival of old age. 
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Avenue and down the other knew little 
Mrs. Clayton, and perhaps some of them 
knew ‘‘ Anthony Junior’’ even better than 
they knew his mother. At the age of a year 
and a month he was plump and placid, with a 
composure of manner remarkable to behold. 
‘*He will go to anyone, ’’ his adoring mother | 
often remarked. 
On one such occasion a neighbor was heard 
to sigh significantly. 


rane up one side of Linden’ 


afternoons in the same week—a fact that 
offered some slight justification for her state | 
of mind. 

Mrs. Clayton had never shouldered much | 
responsibility in her sunny ramble through life | 
until it had been thrust upon her, as it were, 
in the guise of Anthony Clayton, and later, | 
Anthony Junior; and because she was an 
extremely lovable and popular young person, 


her friends and neighbors interfered, uncon- | 


sciously of course, with the progress of her 
education by being quite willing to relieve 
her of domestic burdens. 

That explains why Mrs. Clayton’s nearest 
neighbor, Mrs. Gray, was not surprised one 


morning in June when, glancing out of her | 


kitchen window, she saw Mrs. Clayton running 
across the lawn. Under the little woman’s 
arm was a bundle that upon a nearer view 
proved to be the unprotesting form of Anthony 
Junior. 

Mrs. Gray snatched a towel from the rack 
and dried her capable hands just in time to 
receive the baby into them and adjust him 
expertly to a position of normal comfort while 


she listened to the rather incoherent explana- | 


tions of his mother. 

‘*She just telephoned me to meet: her at | 
Tyndall’s. I thought she wasn’t coming till 
next week—I’ve got to catch that train —’’ 

‘*Get your breath, honey,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Gray. ‘‘You’ve ten minutes to spare.’’ 

Mrs. Clayton peered at the clock and drew 
a breath of relief. ‘‘Your clock is always 
right—I don’t know what is the matter with 
ours. We have three, and they all keep differ- 
ent time—well, as I -was explaining, it is 
Dorothea Miller. Professor Miller, you know. 
You’ve heard me speak of her.’’ 

Mrs: Gray nodded. ‘‘That very intellectual 
person you knew in college. Wrote something 
or other, didn’t she?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed!’’ said Mrs. Clayton enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘She’s most extraordinary. She 
goes in for psychology and all that sort of 
thing—environment, child culture, and I don’t 
know what all. I’ve got her book on ‘Infantile 
Intellect,’ and it’s just full of wonderful ideas 
on training a child’s mind. I’d understand it 
better if Anthony Junior didn’t keep me so 
busy. Well, she promised to stop over with 
me when she came up from Florida, and I’m 
just crazy to have her see my baby. I hate to 
ask you to keep him, but I didn’t know what 
else to do. 
ago, and of course I can’t take him. 
back as soon as I can this afternoon and bring 
her to stay over Sunday. ’’ 

‘*Go right along,’’ said Mrs. Gray, with a 
laugh. ‘‘Everything will be all right, and if 
you want that train you had better hurry.’’ 

Perhaps an hour later the emphatic ring of 
the telephone bell called Mrs. Gray. 

‘*Is this Mrs. Gray ?’’ said the voice of Mr. 


“By Lillian R.Morris 


But that was after | 
Anthony Junior had ‘‘gone’’ to her three | 


She only telephoned half an hour | door. 
I’ll be Mrs. Gray’s greeting. 


TY OFANTHONY 





Gray’s stenographer. 
to come in at once to sign some papers.’’ 

Mrs. Gray gasped. 

‘*Tt’s about that real estate,’’ the stenog- 
rapher went on; ‘‘it has to be settled to-day 
and your signature is necessary. Mr. Gray | 
wants you to be here before noon, if possible. ’’ 

The receivers clicked 
simultaneously, and Mrs. 
| Gray sank into a chair to 
gaze at Anthony, who 
promptly ceased his tour 
|of the living room on all 
fours and sat back beaming 
| at her. 

‘* Anthony Junior, what- 
ever in the world shall I 
| do with you? I’ve got to 
| go to town.’’ 
| Anthony gurgled reas- 
| suringly while Mrs. Gray 
racked her brain. At last 
she rose to her feet, and 
announced : 

‘‘T am going to take you 
over to the Wellses. I'll 
just leave a note for your 
mamma, so she will know 
where youare. Is that all 
right, sonny ?’’ 

Anthony sputtered a joy- 
ful affirmative, and only 
a very short time passed 
before Mrs. Gray had writ- 
ten the note and pinned 
it to the screen door of 
the back porch, given her 
guest his very early and 
| very simple luncheon, and 
was on her way to the 
Wellses’ bungalow, a few 
doors below her own. 

Mrs. Wells’s trim and 
smiling little maid of all 
work answered the sum- 
mons of the doorbell. ‘* Mrs. 
Wells is out for the day, 
ma’am.’’ 

**O my!’ gasped Mrs. 
Gray, and turned to go. 
Then, remembering that 
Mrs. Clayton, guided by 
the note on the screen door, 
would seek her offspring at 
the Wellses, she called to 
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the wide-eyed girl, ‘‘I wanted to leave this | 


baby with her! He belongs to Mrs. Clayton, 
so please tell her he is at Mrs. Edwards’s and 
she’ll understand !’” 

Casting that rather incoherent and breathless 
explanation behind her, Mrs. Gray, with what 
dignity the fleeting minutes allowed, hastened 


down the avenue toward the pretentious elm- | 


shaded dwelling of the Edwardses. 
To the emphatic clang of the big bronze 
knocker, Mrs. Edwards herself came to the 


this child all over town !’’ 


““Mr. Gray wishes you | 


‘Thank goodness, you’re home!’ was | 
“I’ve been peddling | 


| here, and she can be trusted to look after him. 
Go right along. Come here, precious. ’’ 

Her ambiguous commands seemed intelligible 
to all concerned, for there was a quick transfer 
of Anthony, whose drooping eyelids indicated 
that any port that included a pillow among its 
mooring facilities was acceptable to him. 

It was still early in the afternoon when 
Anthony, having finished his nap, was busily 
taking stock of his new surroundings; his 
hostess sat on the rug in front of him explain- 

| ing the intricacies of a rubber lamb that had a 

cheerful squeak in its interior. 

| The squeak was suddenly drowned in the 
raucous note of a motor horn, and Mrs. 
| Edwards, snatching up Anthony Junior, has- 
tened out of the side door and down the path 
to the gate. An electric coupé was standing 
by the curb with Mrs. Edwards’s correctly 
gowned and becomingly hatted sister beaming 
from the plush interior. Her expression, how- 
ever, changed to one of chastened resignation 
as she surveyed Anthony Junior, who began 
to stretch gloating arms toward the shining 
| mechanism of the car. 

‘*So you are keeping him again, are you?’’ 

Mrs. Edwards’s tone was apologetic as she ex- 
plained. ‘‘Mrs. Clayton had to go to the city.’’ 

‘*T should infer as much,’’ commented her 
sister. ‘*Well, you’ll have to excuse yourself 
to him and come with me. We just have to 
pay this call and it won’t take long. Emma’s 
here, of course, and she can take care of him. 
She ought to know how, with six pickaninnies 
| of her own. Hurry up!’’ 

Mrs. Edwards capitulated and sought the 
obliging Emma, who was launching a flotilla 
of flatirons on the kitchen range. 

‘Oh, yas’m, Ah’ll look aftah him!’?’ Emma 
said, and beamed broadly. 

By a little contriving, —propping open doors 
and making a barricade of chairs to keep 
Anthony Junior from roving, —Emma was able 
to iron and at the same time to keep an eye 
on her charge. The gurgles with which he 
| answered Emma/’s sociable chat were not less 
hearty than those that accompanied his fare- 
well salute to Mrs. Edwards. 
| ‘The afternoon wore on, the last piece was 
ironed, and still Mrs. Edwards had not re- 
{turned. Emma glanced at the clock. 


| 
| 
| 


DEXTER 





“SO YOU ARE KEEPING HIM AGAIN, ARE YOU?" 


‘*Laws!’’ she ejaculated. 
keepin’ Mis’ Edwards this long time?’’ 
Anthony Junior’s reply was not elucidating, 
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Not a few passers-by looked curiously after 
the rotund, smiling colored woman with her 
hat tilted rakishly over one eye who was 
carrying in her arms a fair-haired, contented 
baby whose pink-and-white skin looked the 
fairer by contrast. She finally turned down a 
street that was little more than an alley. As 
she neared the end of it, an avalanche of small 
pickaninnies descended upon her and her 
burden and virtually buried them from sight. 

Late that afternoon Mrs. Clayton stepped 
lightly from the train and turned to her com- 
panion, whose smooth locks and gleaming 
eyeglasses under a frankly utilitarian hat pro- 
claimed a mind on serious subjects bent. 

‘*Here weare!’’ Mrs. Clayton cried happily. 
‘*T am so glad you could come at last! Now 

we’ll start directly home.’’ 

As they walked up the street she chatted on 
vivaciously. She was elated at the prospect of 
introducing a social lion of her own acquiring 
into the quiet life of the community. Behind 
her airy conversation her busy brain was 
already planning the details of an introductory 
tea 


Professor Miller’s keen eyes were busily 
taking stock of her surroundings while she 
listened benignly to her hostess’s chatter. 

‘*T am anxious to see your little son,’’ she 
remarked, as they passed a group of children 
playing in a gateway. 

Mrs. Clayton gave an almost imperceptible 
start. ‘‘Oh, yes! I’m rather anxious to see 
him myself,’’ she said. ‘‘You see, I left him 
with a friend this morning. ’’ 

Professor Miller’s ‘‘Oh!’’? had an intonation 
that caused Mrs. Clayton to continue rather 
hurriedly: 

‘*T shouldn’t think of leaving Anthony 
Junior with a maid, even if I had one. In 
fact, I never leave him unless it is absolutely 
necessary, and then only with some one I know 
well.’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ agreed her distinguished guest. 
‘¢Young children are more susceptible to influ- 
ence than most people imagine. Psychologi- 
cally speaking, I mean.’’ 

Mrs. Clayton turned upon her an admiring 
gaze. ‘‘Oh, if I could only grasp these great 
principles of child training and apply them!’’ 
she said. ‘‘But I don’t seem to have time to 
study. All I can do is to 
take good care of Anthony 
Junior and try to keep him 
away from all influences 
the least bit—er—contami- 
nating, if that is the word.’’ 

**You are doing as much 
as anyone could ask. Iam 
sure your child is receiving 
superior advantages, for, as 
you are aware, environ- 
ment is the great thing. 
I’m sorry that my arrival 
should have made it nec- 
essary for you to intrust 
him to the care of stran- 
gers.’’ 

‘*Oh, he isn’t with stran- 
gers!’?’ Mrs. Clayton ex- 
plained somewhat hastily. 
‘*Mrs. Gray is my nearest 
neighbor and a very su- 
perior woman. She is sec- 
retary of our home club 
and has served on ever so 
many committees. Anthony 
Junior always loves to stay 
with her. He will go to 
anyone. ’? 

‘*How fortunate!’’ mur- 
mured the professor, and 
Mrs. Clayton began to won- 
der uneasily whether she 
had said something more 
than she intended. 

By this time they were 
approaching the end of the 
street, and, glad to change 
the topic of conversation, 
Mrs. Clayton announced, 
‘*T think we’ll take a short 
cut, if you do not mind 
passing through what we 
call the West End. It really 
isn’t so bad—just a little 
colony where the poorer 
fanfilies live. ’’ 

‘*Oh, -indeed, I do not 


‘‘Whatever is! object!’? And the professor’s interest bright- 
{ened visibly. 
| see the slum district of every community I 
and Emma, who was not extensively familiar | visit. 


‘tT always make it a point to 


I have made many interesting observa- 


with the ways of motor cars, could not be tions.’’ 


expected to know that the electric coupé had | 


They left the paved streets and began to pick 


lapsed into inaction at the most inconvenient their way along a board sidewalk that sagged 


| six kinky heads were waiting for her at home, 


point of a lonely road; but she did know that and dipped on its meandering way up the hill. 


The dooryards on either side were largely pop- 


and that she had to get dinner before Sam ulated with chickens, puppies and children. 
came in from his arduous day of janitor | The road was full of them. 


work. 
The situation called for action of some sort, 


‘*What an environment for children!’’ Pro- 
fessor Miller remarked. ‘‘Of course it is not 


and after much cudgeling of her brain Emma | so bad as the city slum, but it puts almost as 


Mrs. Edwards’s blank look soon gave way to| hit upon a plan that sent a broad smile of | great a handicap on the young.’’ 


one of amusement as her friend narrated her | | gratification over her face. With the stub of a| ‘*Yes, indeed! Poor little mites! I never 


hurried tale of woe. They were both laughing | pencil and much labor, she wrote on a paper | bring Anthony Junior through here, for fear 
he might catch something. We are trying to 
organize a section in our club — 

The details of the home club’s ambition 
At that moment, round the corner 


| tearfully by the time Mrs. Gray finished. 

| ‘*Of course I’ll take him,’’ said Mrs. Ed- 
‘wards. ‘‘I may have to be out for a little | 
| while, but, if I do, my laundress, Emma, is | 


bag the following note: 


Deer mis edwards i have took the baby hoam with 
Pleas tell mis klaton where 


me i cood not wate. 
he is. Yours trooly Emma Green. 


were lost. 
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That lady, who was really | 


careered a procession that caused both women 
to seek hasty refuge in a doorway, in order to 
escape a collision. Heading the array were 
two small shouting colored boys, who grasped 
between them the tongue of a wagon. Seated 
in state in the triumphal car was a small 
charioteer who, beneath a generous layer of 
grime, had unmistakable Caucasian features. 
A multitude of dusky retainers and a wildly 
barking puppy brought up the rear. 

The two women gasped simultaneously with 
amazement. 

‘+A white child!’’ ejaculated the professor. 

‘*Anthony!’’ was Mrs. Clayton’s horrified 
cry. 

The procession came to an abrupt halt. 
The various members of it rolled their eyes in 
awe at the tableau as their honored passenger 
waved aloft his dimpled hands, in one of which 
he held a half-demolished ‘‘raised’’ doughnut, 
and broke into delighted gurgles that were 
smothered the next instant in the ruffles of 
his mother’s blouse. 

Above the child’s rumpled curls, Mrs. Clay- 
ton lifted horror-filled eyes to the face of 





Professor Miller. 
quite human, surveyed the scene in one quick, 
comprehensive glance and then burst into a 
hearty and unacademic gale of laughter. In 


joined her. 

‘*T serubbed Anthony Junior till he 
howled,’’ concluded Mrs. Clayton some time 
later, while ‘‘Anthony Senior’’ leaned weakly 
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slept at the hotel, and started up the river at | out a regular search warrant, and you know 


eight o’clock the next morning. 
It was nearly noon when they arrived at 


|the apiary. As they approached the cabin 
another breath Mrs. Clayton capitulated and | 


with their arms full of packages, Alice, who 
was leading, uttered a sharp cry. 
A cloud of robber bees hung about the cabin. 


The door, which they had left locked, stood | 


half open. Rushing in, they found the main 


against the door casing and wiped the tears | get into the storeroom. 


from his eyes. ‘‘Oh, yes, of course it is 
dreadfully funny,’?—she was smiling her- 
self, —‘*but you don’t know how awful I 
felt.’’ 

Anthony Senior finally got his mirth under 
control. ‘*Perhaps a little nursemaid might 
not be such a bad idea, after all. Of course 
you never have approved of it, but—er—you 
would still be able to keep an eye on Anthony 
Junior’s environment, wouldn’t you?’’ 

‘*Anthony Baxter Clayton!’’ said his wife 
sternly. ‘‘You’ll go with me Monday to look 
for one! And I’m going to put a shawl strap 
round Anthony Junior and take him, too!’’ 


WILDERNESS HONE 


- 


HEY decided to store the honey in the 

boys’ bedroom. So they cleared out the 

room and, to keep the bees out of it, 
nailed wire gauze over the window and put 
up @ rough screen door. 

Taking off honey was a ticklish task in that 
dearth of nectar, for no sooner had they uncov- 
ered a hive than a host of robber bees collected, 
eager to steal a mouthful. The boys had to 
work fast. With great blasts from the smoker 
they drove the bees from the super into the hive 
below, pried the super off, shook out the few 
remaining bees, and carried it quickly into the 
cabin, where Alice sorted the honey. 

From the first it was apparent that there 
was more honey than they had expected. With 
hope glowing in their hearts the boys worked 
feverishly, and shortly after noon finished car- 
rying in the supers. Then they helped Alice 
to sort the honey. 

They worked until late that night, and were 
at their task again early the next morning; 
but it was not until just before supper on 
the second day that they handled the last of the 
sections. 

The finest sections, sealed white and smooth 
all over, were classed as ‘‘Fancy’’; those of 
slightly rougher appearance ranked as ‘‘ No.1.’’ 
Most of the rest were worth nothing except 
for the honey they could extract from them. 

There were 3,840 sections; of those, 1,200 
sections ranked as ‘‘Fancy,’’ and about 600 
as ‘‘No. 1.’? About 2,000 sections were un- 
salable. 

‘*We should get $2.50 a dozen for the best, 
and $2.00 for the No. 1,’’ Bob calculated. 
‘*That comes to —’’ 

‘*That comes to $350,’? said Carl, who was 
a lightning calculator. ‘‘Why, that’s not so 
bad. Then the rest of the sections have at 
least a thousand pounds of honey that we can 
extract, and there must be three or four hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of extracted honey in the 
hives out there, which we’ll be able to sell 
later. We'll have a little surplus, after all.’’ 

But the comb honey had to be sold at once, 
for the time was growing short. Bob said 
that he would go over to Morton at once and 
make the sale at Toronto by telegraph, or by 
the long-distance telephone if there was one. 

Carl was anxious to hear how Bob carried 
on the negotiations, for he might have to do 
it himself some time. Alice refused to be left 
alone, and so they closed the cabin and all em- 
barked in the boat for the village. They left 
the honey stacked in the supers in the cabin, 
and carefully secured the door with a big pad- 
lock and chain. They reached Morton about 
noon, and found that there was a telephone at 
the hotel with long-distance connection. 

Bob at once telegraphed to the Provincial 
Beekeepers’ Association, to find what the 
season had been throughout the country, and 
how prices were likely to range. It was two 
o’clock in the afternoon before the reply came, 
and Bob’s face brightened as he read it. 

‘Good !’? he cried. ‘‘Crop’s been almost a 
total failure all over the province. The drought 
was worse than it was with us. Prices are 
°xpected to be way up, and we’ve got a chance 
io make something. ’’ 

He went to the telephone, and after a 
while got connection with the wholesale 
stocery firm of Brown & Son in Toronto—a 
‘im with which Harman’s store had always 
dealt. Alice and Carl stood beside him and 
listened breathlessly. 

_ ‘Is that Mr. Brown?” cried Bob. ‘This 
Is Bob Harman—of Harman’s Corners, you 
snow. Yes. I’m running a bee ranch now, 
and we have a lot of splendid comb honey. 
Are you in the market?’ 

For a moment he listened attentively. 

‘*We have a hundred dozen Fancy and about 
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fifty dozen No. 1,’’ he went 
on. ‘*We ask $3.00 and 
$2.50 for the two grades, 
freight paid to Toronto.’’ 

‘* What an awful price! 
We’ll never get it!’’? whis- 
pered Alice, startled. 

‘*No,’’? Bob said into the 
transmitter. ‘* We wouldn’t 
care to take much less. Honey 
is scarce this year. What can 
you offer? Oh, we couldn’t 
think of taking that! What’s 
that? Allright. Inan hour, 
then. Good-by!’’ 

‘*They had the nerve to 
offer $2.25 for the Fancy 
and $2.00 for the other,’’ 
said Bob, turning away from 
the telephone. ‘‘Said they 
had a lot at $2.00, but that 
was pure bluff, Iknow. I’m 
to ring them up again in an 
hour.’’ 

It seemed a long time to 

wait, and in spite of his opti- 
mism even Bob was nervous. 

‘*But I won’t sacrifice that 
honey,’’ Bob declared. ‘*We 
have risked too much to get 
it. If we can’t sell in Toronto, 
we’ll try Montreal. ~Prices~ 
are often better there. ’’ 

In an hour Bob again got 
connection with Brown & 
Son. 

‘6 Yes,’? he said, ‘I’ve 
thought it over, and we can’t 
possibly accept what you 
offer; we’ll shade the price 
to $2.80 for the best grade, 
but we think we should 
have $2.50 for the other.’’ 

He listened a moment, and frowned. 
the line,’’ he said at last. 
my brother. ’’ 

He turned to Carland Alice. ‘‘He says his 
best offer is $2.60 and $2.30, cash down,’’ he 
said, holding his hand over the transmitter. 
‘*What shall we do?”’ 

‘*Take it, by all means, ’’ said Carl anxiously. 

‘*Yes, take it—take it!’’ Alice begged. ‘‘We 
mustn’t lose the sale.’’ 

Bob looked at them thoughtfully, and an 
expression of determination crossed his face. 
He turned back to the telephone. 

‘*Sorry—can’t do it!’’? he said firmly. ‘‘We 
will take $2.70 and $2.40, but that’s positively 
our last word. We are thinking of trying 
Montreal. ’’ 

Alice turned pale and clutched Bob’s arm 
in remonstrance; but Bob paid no attention 
to her. 

**No,’’ he said into the transmitter, ‘‘I’m 
not trying to drive a hard bargain, Mr. Brown. 
There’s searcely any comb honey this year, 
and prices will be way up. Shall we ship? 
All right. That will be satisfactory. We’ll 
ship to-morrow. Good-by!’’ 

He hung up the receiver and made a wild 
leap into the air. 

‘*Victory!’? he cried. ‘‘We get $2.70 and 
$2.40, cash on delivery. It was the mention 
of Montreal that fetched them, for they wanted 
the honey badly. We’re saved!’’ 

‘*Frenzied financel!l’’ said Carl, who was 
jotting down some figures on a piece of paper. 
**Tt comes to $390, and we’ll be able to pull 
through. Let’s ship that honey at once.’’ 

First, however, they had to make some 
purchases in the village and to arrange for a 
teamster to come for the honey. When they 
had finished their errands they found that it 
was too late to go home by daylight. They 


“NO, YOU 


‘*Hold 
‘*T must consult 








A glance through the screen door showed 
them that the honey room had been pillaged. 
‘The piles of supers were overturned and scat- 
tered, and fully half of them were gone. . 

Alice gave one glance at the wreck, and 
then dropped upon a bench and buried her 
face in her hands. Bob rushed into the honey 
room with Car! at his heels. 

The best of the honey was gone—nearly all 
the Fancy grade, and some of the No. 1. 
More than a thousand pounds was missing. 

**Tt can’t have been gone long!’’ said Carl 
excitedly. ‘‘ Let’s see if there are any tracks. ’’ 

As they hastened out they noticed that the 
rs staple that held the padlock had been 

ed off. The ground round the door was too 
hard to show tracks, but a little way from the 
cabin they found footprints leading down to 
the river; and in the sand along the shore 
of the stream they came upon the mark of a 
boat that had been drawn up. 

**Gone by water,’’ said Bob grimly. ‘‘Do 
you suppose it was that half-breed squatter ?’’ 

‘¢There’s no one else living near the river 


ORAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


STAY HERE, ALLIE. THERE WON'T BE ANY SHOOTING, 


BUT THIS IS NO GIRL’S BUSINESS.” 


within ten miles. He must have seen us going 
away yesterday. What fools we were to leave 
all that honey. We’re done for now!’’ 

‘*Not much!’ exclaimed Bob. ‘‘If that 
fellow has it, we’ll get it back. Here, come 
along. ’’ 

He led the way rapidly back to the cabin, 
took down his rifle and began to fill the 
magazine. Carl seized the shotgun. 

‘*Bob! What are you going to do?’’ cried 
Alice. 

‘*Get that honey back,’’ her brother replied 
shortly. 

‘*Well, then,’’ she said, ‘‘if you’re going, 
T’ll go, too, and paddle the boat.’’ 

**No, you stay here, Allie. There won’t be 
any shooting, but this is no girl’s business. ’’ 

In two minutes more the boys were in the 
boat again, going downstream as fast as the 
current and the paddles could carry them. As 
they went they decided upon a plan of action. 
They did not want any armed collision with 


the half-breed; but they must make sure that | 


he had really stolen the honey and, if he had, 
find out where he had hidden it. 

They landed presently, and crept through 
the woods to the edge of the clearing. There 
Carl posted himself near the barn, with both 
guns loaded and cocked; Bob marched boldly 
up to the cabin door and knocked. Larue 
came out at once, and an animated conversa- 
tion began. Presently Bob came back, looking 
angry and baffled. 

‘*He denies it— swears he knows nothing 
about the honey,’’ he whispered. ‘‘He told 
me to look in the cabin, and it certainly wasn’t 
there; but I’m sure he’s got it somewhere 
near. Why, I could smell honey! 

**But I don’t see how we’ll tind out where 
it is,’’? Bob went on. ‘‘Larue’d shoot if he 
found us prowling about. We’ll have to get 


| room swarming with bees that were trying to | 
| in the barn.’’ 











how slow it is to get these country officers to 
do anything. And I’m afraid I made a bad 
blunder. I told him we’d be back with a 
constable. Now you can bet he’ll move the 
plunder right away to some place where no 
one would ever find it.’’ 

‘*Tf our bees were only a little nearer they’d 
soon smell it out, if it’s within half a mile of 
here,’’ said Carl. ‘‘I believe he’s got it hidden 


‘* Likely enough,’’ replied Bob wearily, 
glancing toward the log barn. ‘‘It’s the most 
probable place for him to hide it in. But 
how’ll we get hold of it?’’ 

** Look here!’’ Carl exclaimed suddenly. 
‘*Why can’t we send the bees to bring back 
that honey? Of course they couldn’t lug the 
sections home, but they’d lick up the honey, 
and we could extract it. That’s better than 
losing it all.’’ 

Bob’s face brightened. 

**T declare, I don’t see why that wouldn’t 
work! Good for you, Carl!’’ 

As soon as darkness fell that evening the 
two boys selected half a dozen of the strongest 
colonies and loaded them into the boat, with 
supers of empty combs. 

It made an awkward cargo, but they got 
it safe down thé river. They landed near 
Larue’s clearing, and with some trouble carried 
the hives through the woods. When they 
were within two hundred yards of the barn 
they set them down in a cedar thicket. 

They paddled upstream again, and brought 
down six more colonies from 
the bee yard. Those they 
stowed in the same spot. Bob 
then laid a trail of honey 
almost up to the barn. 

‘*That ought to fix them!’’ 
he said. ‘*They will find 
where our honey is hidden 
before ten o’clock in the 
morning. ’”’ 

At that moment the hound 
began to bay noisily from the 
barn, and the boys scuttled 
off to the river and paddled 
upstream. 

About nine o’clock the next 
morning they made their way 
cautiously to the ambush to 
see what was going on. Bees 
were coming and going rap- 
idly, and all the hives had 
a myriad guards stationed 
against possible robbers. The 
intelligent insects knew well 
that honey was coming in 
from some unnatural source. 

The boys sat down and 
waited. In the course of an- 
other hour the activity of the 
bees increased rapidly. They 
dropped by scores, almost too 
heavy to fly; and when they 
left the hives they all took 
the direction of Larue’s clear- 
ing. 

‘“*The bees have found the 
honey!’’ said Carl gleefully. 

The boys put on the supers 
of empty combs to give storage 
room, and went home for 
dinner. But they were too 
much excited to stay away 
for long from the ambushed 
hives. Alice, who had learned 
what was going on, begged to go back with 
them; but they decided that it would not be 
safe for her to do so. 

When they came within a hundred yards of 
the ambushed hives they heard the roar of the 
bees. Never had they seen the insects in such 
a fury of work. A black belt, a river of bees, 
seemed to be flowing over the trees toward the 
clearing. The entrances of the hives were 
almost choked with frantic workers. 

The bees were savagely angry, too, as they 
always are when they are robbing. It was 
dangerous to go near the hives; but at the cost 
of several stings, Bob managed to peep into 
@ super. 

It was already more than half full, not with 
thin nectar, but with thick, ripened honey. 
There was no possible doubt that this honey 
was coming from the stolen sections. 

‘**T’ve a notion that the bees from the home 
yard are coming down,’’ said Carl suddenly. 
** Just look in the air!’’ 

In fact, a long line of bees extended from 
up the river to Larue’s clearing. It was a 
long flight, of course, but bees have often 
been known to go four or five miles when 
honey is scaree. 

During the afternoon the excitement of the 
bees rose toa furor. A torrent of bees swept 
overhead. Toward the end of the after- 
noon the uproar waxed so great that the boys 
became curious, and a little uneasy as to 
what might be happening at the other end of 
this tremendous line of bees. Crouching low 
in the undergrowth, they crept toward the 
clearing. 

Before they came to the edge of the woods 
they heard a roar like that of a distant cata- 
ract. When they reached the clearing they 
were appalled at what they saw. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
SECRETARY OF STATE UNDER LINCOLN, 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T is the appreciation, not of the indulgent, 
but of the exacting, that counts. 


Don’t trust a Water strange to you 
Or sign a Paper not read through. 


S your morality a part of your character—or 
only prudence? 


N January half a dozen sheep set out from 

Livingston in Montana on a tour that 
will last several months. The United States 
Department of Agriculture is sending them 
in a demonstration car through the principal 
sheep-raising states, to show the sheep raisers 
that better wool means more money, and that 
it pays to grade the wool on the premises of 
the grower. 


‘‘CSEEING America first’’ has a wider mean- 

ing than we commonly realize. Hotel 
men in the great cities, especially New York 
and New Orleans, say that visitors from South 
America have been far more numerous in the 
past year than ever before. They had small 
temptation to visit Europe, and so the tide 
of tourist travel turned to this country. If 
the war keeps Americans from Europe this 
year, some of them might well return the call 
of the South Americans. 


HAT a lot of confusing agitation the 

greenbacks made in the years when a 
picturesque and powerful third party took its 
name from them! Now the plan for retiring 
them that the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion urges on Congress does not make a ripple 
in our national life. It proposes that Federal 
Reserve bank notes be substituted in amounts 
to satisfy the demands of business for the 
Treasury notes, or greenbacks, of which 
$346, 681,016 are outstanding. 


AST month the 250 members of a Chicago 
club of women had a ‘‘Christmas swapping 
party.’’ Each woman brought in a sealed 
package the Christmas gift that she cared 
least about keeping, and all of them exchanged 
packages as often as they pleased until] a bell 
ealled ‘‘time,’? when each one opened the 
parcel that she had in her hand at the moment. 
Then the fun began. One woman who had 
exchanged ninety times found herself finally 
in possession of the same thing that she had 
brought—a vase horrible to look upon. 


SINGLE lot of musk-ox pelts, bought by 

a Winnipeg house, represents the total 
business for the year in a commodity that once 
figured extensively in the fur trade of Canada. 
The musk ox is fast following the buffalo to 
extinction, although arctic explorers occasion- 
ally find large herds farther north than the 
hunters venture. The Eskimos regard a 
musk-ox robe as an adequate protection against 
any degree of cold, for at the roots of the long 
hair, which is sometimes forty inches in length, 
there is a thick growth of wool. 


HE old frigate Constitution, which the 

stirring verses of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
saved eighty-five years ago, needs further 
repairs if she is to be kept afloat. No doubt 
the necessary money will be forthcoming, for 
the American people justly deem ‘‘Old Iron- 
sides’? one of the great monuments of their 
naval history. Nowadays, when battleships 
so soon become obsolete, it is interesting to 
recall the fact that when the Constitution took 
part in the sea battles that made her famous 
she was from fifteen to eighteen years old. 


AR takes many lives besides those of 

soldiers. A Swiss scholar has recently 
shown with tables and diagrams the increase 
in the natural deaths that take place among 
the civilians of warring nations. During the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, in which 
41,000 German soldiers were killed or died of 
wounds, 270,000 persons died in Prussia from 
causes attributable to the war. In France 





during the same period the rate of mortality 
was even higher. How many millions of 
deaths, in addition to those of fighting men, 
will the present war cause? 
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“CONTINUOUS VOYAGE.” 


(Gms Britain has announced that it 


now applies the doctrine of ‘‘continuous 
voyage’’ in its efforts to prevent mer- 


_chandise of any sort from reaching Germany 
| by sea. The phrase means that goods which 


there is reason to believe are intended for the 
enemy country will be seized and confiscated, 
although nominally consigned to a neutral port 
that is not blockaded; for it is the theory 
that such goods are really making a continuous 
voyage to the enemy through a neutral port 
of call. 

The policy will still further hamper our 
commerce with Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries, but the doctrine itself is American 
in origin. It was enforced by our government 
in at least one case with extreme severity, and 
the action was sustained by the Supreme 
Court; so we, of all neutrals in the present 
war, have least reason to complain of the 
course of Great Britain.* 

During the Civil War, when the ports of 
the Southern States were blockaded, the British 
ship Springbok sailed from London for the 
British port of Nassau, with a mixed British 
cargo, of which less than one per cent was 
alleged to be contraband. Ata point 150 miles 
east of Nassau an American war vessel cap- 
tured the Springbok and took her to New 
York. There a prize court condemned both 
ship and cargo. On appeal the Supreme Court 
released the ship, but upheld the confiscation 
of the cargo. 

The theory of the capture and condemnation 
was simply this: that the cargo, which was 
valued at $330,000, was both by its amount 
and by its character manifestly not intended for 
the Nassau market; that Nassau was merely a 
port of call, and that the real destination of the 
merchandise was some port of the Southern 
States, to be reached by blockade running. 
Our goverment undertook to prevent, and in 
that case did prevent, neutral trade with a 
neutral port, because it had reason to suspect, 
and no doubt suspected justly, that it was not 
actually neutral trade, but an attempt to deal 
with the enemy by false pretenses. 

The present situation of Great Britain with 
reference to trade with Germany is similar to 
that of the United States in the sixties with 
reference to the Confederacy. It cannot block- 
ade the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, all of which are in a position and 
have a right to send to Germany any mer- 
chandise that reaches their ports. If the 
British orders in council constituted a real 
blockade, we should have absolutely no reason 
to protest against the application of the doc- 
trine of continuous voyage ; and it is a question 
whether we should not be accused of quib- 
bling if we raised the point that a technical 
declaration of blockade must precede the appli- 
cation. 

The jurists of Continental Europe are alto- 
gether against the doctrine. The Institute of 
International Law, which is made up of those 
most learned in that body of law in all the 
great countries of Europe, protested most 
earnestly against the decrees of the Supreme 
Court in the Springbok case; but subsequently 
the institute laid down this rule in semi-recog- 
nition of the doctrine: 

**Destination to the enemy is presumed when 
the shipment is to one of the enemy’s ports, 
or to a neutral port if it is unquestionably 
proved by the facts that the neutral port was 
only a stage toward the enemy as the final 
destination of a single commercial operation. ’’ 

That seems even less than a semi-recognition 
of the doctrine, for the word ‘‘unquestionably’’ 
is a serious stumblingblock; but it is reported 
on good authority that Great Britain has 
studied and digested all the facts, correspond- 
ence and court decisions in the Springbok 


case, e 6 


SERBIA. 


E in America hear and talk much of 

V V the suffering that the war has brought 
on Belgium; the plight of Belgium is 

bad enough, indeed, but it is as nothing beside 
the disaster that has befallen the country 
and the people that The Companion describes 
in its illustrated article this week. Serbia 
has paid a heavy price for daring to dream 
of national regeneration and an independent 
existence in what we used to call the ‘‘family’’ 
of European nations. It bravely outlived the 
tyranny of the Turk, and was strong enough 
to raise its head hopefully when the foot of 





the oppressor was lifted from its neck. But 
its Christian enemies are less merciful than 
the Moslems. The Turk was cruel, but he 
was unsystematic and more or less aimless in 
his cruelty. There is no chance of that sort 
of reprieve now. Austria and Bulgaria have 
too many scores to settle with Serbia. Its 
very existence annoys and inconveniences 
them. They mean to wipe the unfortunate 
country off the map of Europe, and they have 
already gone far to accomplish their purpose. 
Nothing except the decisive defeat of the 
Central European powers can restore even 
nominal independence to Serbia. 

Nor is it independence only that the Serbians 
have lost. Driven out of their homes by the 
invaders, thousands of old men, women and 
children have wandered up into the snow- 
covered hills to perish of cold, exposure and 
actual starvation. Those who have clung to 
their homes fare scarcely better, for we read 
that the Bulgarian soldiers are seizing for 
themselves what provisions the stripped coun- 
try affords—even those sent by the charitable 
of other nations to relieve Serbian distress. 
Disease as well as war has ravaged the country 
within the last year; and it may break out 
anew under the present terrible conditions. 
In sober truth the Serbian people are threat- 
ened with annihilation. Their allies have 
proved unequal to the task of rescuing them 
by military means; their enemies are not 
likely to recognize any other argument in 


their behalf. 
® & 


THE FRAGRANCE OF CONTENT. 


HE most fortunate being on earth, who 
has friends and wealth and quiet anda 
good digestion, can find plenty of sources 
of trouble if he hunts for them. In the words 
of the cynical French writer, ‘‘A man who 
has ten needs is not happy when nine of them 
are satisfied.’’ That is perfectly true, and not 
even nine of them ever are satisfied. The 
secret is to learn to fix your thoughts on the 
satisfied ones, and not be forever brooding on 
the reluctant shadow of that unattainable tenth. 
There is, indeed, a fatuous optimism that 
disgusts. People who are always laboriously 
turning up the little silver lining of big black 
clouds are wearisome, especially when the 
black clouds are not theirs, but yours. Also, 
it may well be urged that discontent is the root 
of all great accomplishment. Persons who 
easily find good in everything and who seem 
to be always living in sunshine are not too 
likely to bestir themselves to better their own 
lot or that of others. Probably the ideal tem- 
perament would be that suggested by Charles 
Lamb, with his usual whimsical charm: ‘*Con- 
tented with little, yet wishing for more.’’ 
The value of a quiet, contented spirit, how- 
ever, reaches far beyond itself. We live in an 
age of struggle and restlessness. Perhaps that 
is true of all ages, but it seems especially true 
of our hurrying, eager, ambitious, unsettled 
American democracy. The many - colored 
variety of life perpetually dangles before our 
eyes a thousand things that we think we must 
have and really do not want. In the midst 
of all this hurry, barely to touch a peaceful 
heart, the mere contact with which makes us 
stop and question the hurry, is like turning 
out of the clatter of cities into green fields. 


&® © 


BIG FIGURES IN FINANCE. 


IVE times only in the last half century 
has the value of the gold imported 
into the United States in any one year 

exceeded $100,000,000. Before 1915 the year of 
largest importation was 1908, when the amount 
was $148, 337,321; but, as the exportation that 
year was also unusually large, the net impor- 
tation was a little less than $76,000,000. In 
1898 the net importation was larger—almost 
$105,000,000. But in the first ten months of 
the year 1915 the importation of gold was 
$345, 560,373, and, deducting the export, the 
net importation was $329,084,893. In the 
whole year it was more than $400,000, 000. 

We shall the more easily realize the magni- 
tude of such a movement of the metal if we 
know that the gross import in those ten 
months was almost exactly equal to the entire 
stock of gold in the Bank of England at the 
end of 1914—£69, 000, 000. 

The Companion recently referred in an 
editorial article to the amount of American 
stocks and bonds that were owned abroad 
before the war. Some figures recently pub- 
lished show that the foreign owners of a large 
part of those securities have already returned 
them to this country, and have sold them to 
investors in our own markets. 

At the end of 1914 the books of the huge 





United States Steel Corporation showed that 
1,193,064 shares of its common stock and 
309,457 shares of its preferred stock were held 
in foreign countries. At the end of 1915 the 
books showed a decrease in foreign ownership 
of almost 500,000 shares of common and 35,000 
shares of preferred. That means that securi- 
ties of a single company to the value of at 
least $25,000,000 returned to the United States, 
and that a credit of an equal amount went to 
the other side of the ocean. 

If it were worth while, we might give hun- 
dreds of illustrations that tell a similar story, 
but the two set forth here—the largest and 
most conspicuous—are enough to show that 
in the movement of money and securities from 
Europe to America the year 1915 eclipsed all 


other years. 
® © 


TESTING A REFORM. 


OLITICAL experiments should be made 
P with deliberation, and only after a careful 

forecast of all of the probable results, 
In this country, however, such experiments 
are too often made hastily and impatiently, 
with only the slightest consideration of the 
consequences. The people discover an abuse 
that fills them with indignation; they demand 
a reform and catch at the first remedy sug- 
gested, and in many cases they find that the 
change is not an improvement. 

This year several states are to try the plan 
of presidential primaries. The voters will 
express their preferences for party candi- 
dates and choose by direct vote the delegates 
to the national conventions. In purpose the 
plan is excellent. Theoretically, it gives 
the members of each party the power to 
select their candidates by a purely democratic 
system. We shall see how it works out. But 
even now, before a single vote is cast, we have 
already discovered that, even if the change 
abolishes many of the evils of the convention 
system, it will bring the voters face to face 
with new and serious difficulties. 

In the first place, they may not be able to 
express their preferences effectively, because 
they can choose only among those whose names 
are on the official ballot, whereas their choice 
may be a man whose name does not appear 
there. To illustrate: There is known to be a 
great host of men all over the country who, if 
they could, would declare themselves in favor 
of the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt; but 
as the former President refuses to permit his 
name to be printed on the ballot, they are pre- 
cluded from expressing their preference for 
him. 

Again, in Massachusetts, and perhaps in 
other states, there is no party enrollment. 
Thus, any Democrat may help to nominate 
the Republican candidates, and any Republi- 
can to name the Democratic candidates. Since 
there ‘is no contest on the Democratic side, 
the effect of the law is to invite Democrats to 
fasten upon the opposition the most unpopular 
candidates they can discover on the ballot. 

Again, the voters have no assurance that the 
delegates chosen at the primaries will carry out 
their will any better than delegates chosen by 
caucuses and a convention. It is a mistake to 
assume that changing the form of a vote is an 
effective innovation if it leaves the persons in- 
trusted with the vote the same. The caucus 
system would be admirable if all good men 
would attend the caucuses. There is no assur- 
ance that all good men will attend the prima- 
ries. Experience thus far shows that only 
a part of them will attend ; and until more of 
them attend than used to attend the caucus, 
there will be no reform, even though there 
will be a change. 

These criticisms are neither partisan nor 
reactionary, for the grand object of all of us is 
to find and to adopt the surest way to put the 
best men forward in the government; and no 
party and no group of men can have a monop- 
oly either of wisdom or of righteousness. It 
would be reactionary to insist that the recent 
reform is perfect, and equally reactionary to 
propose an immediate return to the system that 
we have discarded. What we need to do is to 
search out the defects of the primary and 
to make changes that will eliminate them. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On February 4th, the Senate 

passed the Philippines bill, including the 
Clarke amendment that provides that the 
islands shall be made independent not later 
than March 4, 1921. The vote was fifty-two 
to twenty-four; six ‘‘progressive’’ Republican 
Senators voted with the Democrats in the 
majority. ——On February 7th, the House 
passed a bill to permit three hundred addi- 
tional midshipmen to enter the Naval Academy 
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next summer, and another to equip navy yards 
for the immediate construction of two battle- 
ships that would ordinarily have to be put 
over another year. Speaker Clark and Mr. 
Mann, the Republican leader, both supported 
the bills, and recommended further legislation 
for increasing and improving both army and 
navy. On February 9th, the same bills were 
passed by the Senate. ——The naval committee 
of the Senate has reported favorably a bill to 
appropriate $11,000,000 to build a government 
armor-plate factory. ——The Senate Committee 
on Judiciary began public hearings to inquire 
into the qualifications of Mr. Brandeis for the 
Supreme Bench. 


HE OTTAWA FIRES.—On the evening 

of February 3d, the Canadian Parliament 
House at Ottawa was destroyed by fire, which 
started in the reading room. The House of 
© & 1) 
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THE BURNING OF THE PARLIAMENT BUILDING 
AT OTTAWA. 


Commons was in session at the time. Seven 
persons lost their lives, one a member of the 
House, and two women who were visiting the 
family of the Speaker. The money loss. was 
at least $3,000,000. The Parliament continued 
its session in the Victoria Memorial Museum. 
According to the testimony of those who were 
in the reading room, the fire began with an 
explosion, and spread with terrific rapidity. 
No official report has yet been made on the 
eause of the fire, but the Canadian public is 
eonvinced that it was set by enemy agents 
as an act Of war. On the next night fire broke 
out in a factory in Ottawa that was engaged 
in making uniforms, and incendiarism was at 
once suspected in that case. On February 5th, 
the military guard at the great Victoria Bridge 
at Montreal fired on a man who, they believe, 
was trying to place a bomb against one of the 
piers; they did not hit him. 
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UBMARINE WARFARE. —The ex- 

change of views between the governments 
of Germany and the United States on the 
question raised by the sinking of the Lusitania 
continued. On February 8th, Washington 
announced that an informal agreement had at 
last been reached, and that President Wilson 
was willing to accept the terms of settlement 
offered by Germany. 


HE APPAM AFFAIR. — The United 

States government held that under its 
treaty of 1799 with Prussia the Germans were 
entitled to bring the Appam into the port of 
Norfolk asa prize. All the British sailors and 
civilians held as prisoners of war were by the 
same decision set at liberty. Lieutenant Berg 
and a prize crew of about forty men must re- 
main on the ship.—lIt is now believed that 
the mysterious raider that captured the Appam 
and sank seven other British ships is the mer- 
chant ship Ponga, rebuilt and renamed. There 
is a report that eight other ships were similarly 
built over in Kiel, and that at least one of 
them has also succeeded in making her way 
safely out to sea. “ 

HE LABOR SITUATION. — The an- 

thracite coal operators and their employees 
are at odds; the men have asked for a twenty- 
per-cent increase in wages, recognition of their 
organization and an eight-hour day. The 
employers have declined to grant these de- 
mands, and a conference between the two 
parties has been called for February 2ist in 
New York.—The railway trainmen of the 
country have also begun a movement for an 
eight-hour day, .and since the railways believe 
that they cannot afford to make that concession, 
there is a possibility of trouble between them. 
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IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.—On 

February 8th, a Federal grand jury indicted 
Franz Bopp and E. H. von Schack, German 
consul general and vice consul at San Fran- 
cisco, and Maurice Hall, Turkish consul, for 
violating American neutrality. Bopp and von 
Schack are accused of conspiring to destroy 
munitions factories in this country and to blow 
up railway tunnels in Canada. Hall is indicted 
in connection with the sending out of the 
Sacramento to supply German ships of war 
in the Pacific. 


LISH RELIEF.—Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, 

who is in charge of the relief work in 
Belgium, has asked the British government 
to permit food and other supplies contributed 
by Americans for the relief of suffering in 
Poland to pass the blockade. Sir Edward 
Grey has replied that the Allied governments 
would consent only on condition that Germany 





and Austria would prohibit the export of any 
foodstuffs whatever from Poland, and permit 
Mr. Hoover himself to administer the entire 
business of relief. Germany has not as yet 
agreed to those conditions, and the difficulty of 
getting supplies into Poland is very great. 

% 


EXICO.—There was no news of a mili- 
tary character from Mexico. The country 
seems quieter than it has been for some years, 
but the finances of Mexico are, of course, in 
utter confusion, and the bankers of New York, 
who alone are in a position to lend money to 
General Carranza, are reluctant to do so until 
they see more reason to believe in the stability 
of his government. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From February 3d to February 9th.) 

The most important fighting of the week 
occurred on the western front, where the 
Germans began an offensive movement aimed 
at various points on the long line. For sey- 
eral days there was continual heavy artillery 
fire from both sides, particularly north of the 
river Somme and between Soissons and Reims. 
The principal infantry attack was launched on 
the French positions north of Arras, and there 
the Germans captured a number of first-line 
trenches. The London newspapers heard that 
half a million fresh German troops had been 
concentrated in Flanders, and looked for a 
determined drive either at Amiens, Dunkirk or 
Calais. It was said that the Kaiser was visit- 
ing the front in Flanders. 

At Saloniki also there were renewed artillery 
duels, especially to the north of the city. The 
Allied generals intrenched there profess to have 
evidence that the Austrians, Germans and Bul- 
garians are about to attack in force. If that 
is so, the main advance will probably be made 
to the northwestward, from the direction of 
Monastir, where the ground is most favorable. 

Petrograd declared that the Russians had 
defeated a Turkish force coming from Trebi- 
zond to the relief of Erzerum, and even circu- 
lated a report that the Turks had evacuated 
Erzerum. That was not confirmed and is 
unlikely. A dispatch from Bucharest said 
that Field Marshal Liman von Sanders had 
been appointed commander of the Turks on 
the Caucasian front. in- 
stead of Field Marshal 
von der Goltz. 

No actions of impor- 
tance were reported from 
Russia or from the Italian 
front. 

The Austrian army ad- 
vancing toward Durazzo 
made slow progress, but 
the town was three 

ao Gee. times bombarded by Aus- 

Liman von sanoers = trian aéroplanes. Vienna 

reported that the port of Avlona, which is 
held by Italian troops, was also bombarded. 

Apparently the Anglo-French conquest of 
the German colony of Kamerun in West Africa 
is complete. According to a dispatch from 
Madrid, 900 Germans and 14,000 colonial troops 
had retreated across the border into Spanish 
Guinea, where they had been disarmed and 
interned. The protectorate of Kamerun has 
an area of 191,130 square miles and a native 
population of about two and one-half millions. 
German East Africa is the only German colony 
that the Allies have not taken. 

General Smuts, the Boer leader, has suc- 
ceeded General Smith-Dorrien in command of 
the British forces in East Africa. 

The Roumanian Chamber has been asked to 
vote an additional war credit of $40,000,000. 
It is reported that the Central European 
powers have protested against the recent sale 
of grain to the Entente nations, and that they 
fear that Roumania is growing too friendly 
toward England, France and Russia. Thereis 
no reason, however, to believe that Roumania 
intends to change its position of neutrality at 
present in favor of either belligerent. 

Gen. Sir William R. Robertson, the new 
chief of the British general] staff, will issue all 
military orders henceforth. That means that 
he, and not Lord Kitchener, is responsible for 
the direction of the army in the field. The 
London newspapers believe that Lord Kitch- 
ener will retire from the Cabinet and take a 
command in the field, probably in Egypt. 

A Munich dispatch assigns Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria to the command of the Turko- 
German advance against Egypt, which is ex- 
pected this spring. 

Prince Yussuf Izzedin, heir to the Turkish 
throne, is dead. It was given out at Con- 
stantinople that he committed suicide; but the 
French papers think that he was murdered 
because of his hostility to Enver Pasha, who 
controls the Ottoman government. 

A survivor reported the destruction of a 
British collier in the North Sea by a bomb 
dropped by a Zeppelin. The British trawler 
King Stephen, on returning to port on Feb- 
ruary 3d, said that it had passed a Zeppelin 
half submerged in the water. The crew asked 
to be taken off, but the captain of the trawler 
declined to rescue them. He gaveas his reason 
the fear that they would overpower his crew 
and seize his ship. The Zeppelin is believed 
to have been disabled by the fire of the coast 
artillery as it was flying across Holland. 

















The World 
Loves A Winner 








METZ “295” 


$600 Completely Equipped, Including 
Electric Starter and Electric Lights 


The METZ won the last Glidden Tour from 
Minneapolis, Minn., through the Rocky Mountains, 
to Glacier National Park, Mont. 


This tour, America’s Greatest National Road 
Contest, was a hard fought battle between the highest 
grade motor cars of this country—and the three METZ 
cars that were entered defeated the whole field. 


Every METZ car. “gets there” and “gets back.” 
Whether it is hard going or hill climbing, the METZ 
is the car you can always depend upon. 


Its engine is reliable, speedy and powerful, and 
is equipped with high tension ignition, and Gray & 
Davis two unit starting and lighting system—the most 
practical and reliable for METZ cars. 


See and try the METZ before you buy any car. 
It has advantages that all others lack, and furthermore 
—one look and you’ll like it, one ride and you'll buy 
it, and once a METZ owner, you'll never change. 


Write to-day for complete catalogue W, or better 


still, inquire the name of the dealer nearest you, 
and have a METZ demonstrated. 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 














BOYS iene cost To You 





Get one of these $30 Racing Runabouts—without the 
payment of a single dollar. Geared like a bicycle with pedals 
and chain, steers like an auto, runs like a dream, and will make 
you the most envied boy in your neighborhood. 


Help us to make the METZ even more popular. Write to-day for full in- 
formation and catalogue Z—and don’t let your chum get ahead of you. 


METZ COMPANY - - WALTHAM, MASS. 
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SERBIA AND THE SERBIANS 


By HENRY. Ss. CHAPMAN 


THE PAINTING, BY PAYA JAVANOVICH, IS THE PROPERTY OF THE SERBIAN STATE 



































ABOVE: THE EXODUS IN 1689, WHEN 30,000 : % = ; IN THE MIDDLE: THE KING’S PALACE IN 
SERBIANS FLED BEFORE THE TURKS oes BELGRADE; THE CROWD IS WAITING 
INTO SOUTHERN HUNGARY. x * . TO SEE THE KING. 
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FUNERAL OF A SERBIAN ’ , ] A SERBIAN FAMILY FROM THE 
GENERAL, IN NISH. . : ah? , eer. ; MONASTIR DISTRICT. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROS. 


O most Americans, and to a ‘ a = eo hy 

good many Europeans as well, i y Ae ‘gua that they came originally from Gali- 
‘*Serbia’’ was until a year or . YASS hes oS ~¢ cia and Silesia, whence they traveled 
two ago merely a geographical ex- > : down to the lands south of the Dan- 
pression, and the Serbians were me . é et ube, about the sixth century after 
scareely better known than the Kal- - 5 : ; ou be Rate Christ. Thé Shumadia, which is 
mucks or the Assamese. The Balkan ’ S 4, pe oe ' the rough hill country between the 
wars awakened our interest in all the ” Ae r fe ee t ' Morava River and the Bosnian bor- 
peoples of that turbulent peninsula; Pee bees oo, 7 : der, is the heart of Serbia. ‘All 
the great European war, which was — ———— that is most Serbian is in the 
kindled, as it were, by the flame from ~<a oc ._ eae Shumadia,’’ and the Shumadian is 
a Serbian pistol, has taught us much : = tall, strongly built, rather fair, and 
about them. The suffering that likely to have blue or gray eyes. 
through invasion and _ pestilence A MOUNTAIN PASS IN SERBIA. He is probably nearer to the an- 
Serbia has endured, during the eestral stock than any of his fellow 
twelve months that have just passed, has| hundred years ago, Serbia has been cut off | tremendous importance. Serbia might have} countrymen, but the racial mixture all through 
aroused our pity and increased our desire to | from all of the main currents of European life. | used the words that the little Japanese school- | the Balkans is so complete that not many of 
know more of a nation that could bleed and | Its people were long oppressed and plundered | boy ascribed to Belgium: ‘‘This is a country, | the physical characteristics of the original Serb 
die with such patient courage; for, whatever | by the Turks, driven back into the rough val- | not a road.’’ But it was a road, too, and this | remain unblurred. Illyrian, Greek, Bulgarian 
our individual views are of the political causes | leys of their hill country, and condemned to| war may fairly be said to have arisen because|and Turkish blood all have their share in 
that have led to the war, we cannot watch un- | ignorance and poverty. When they did at last | those who most wished to use the road were | modern Serbia, and a majority of the people 
moved the calamity that it has brought on the | throw off the yoke, they found themselves | not satisfied to let Serbia stand there as toll | are dark-haired, dark-eyed, and dark in com- 

innocent and uncomprehending common people | seated on the road that leads from Eurépe to | gatherer. plexion. 
of any of the fighting countries. |the Orient, a road that had indeed not been | But it is not about the war but about the} They are a farmer people from top to 
Serbia has suffered doubly by reason of its|much traveled since the Ottomans seized | Serbians that we mean to speak. The Serbs, | bottom. There is no aristocracy, not a large 
geographical position in Europe. Ever since | Constantinople, but a road that the increasing | as we all know by this time, are Slavs; prob- | or very important middle class, and no servile 
the Turks overran the Balkan Peninsula and | political and commercial ambitions of the Cen- | ably they were not unlike the Little Russians | class at all. Your Serbian is an almost 
carried their sovereignty to the Danube five | tral European countries made once more of | in the beginning, for there is good evidence | arrogant democrat. He—or she—is quite the 

















social equal of anyone else, be he who he 
may. ‘The house servants in Belgrade—which 
is almost the only place in the country where 
there are enough house servants to be worth 
counting—are not Serbians. They may be, and 
are, almost anything else, but the Serbian does 
not see himself the personal servant of anyone. 

Naturally, the chief business of the country 
is agriculture, the freest and most independent 
of occupations. ‘The country is reasonably 
fertile, —in some districts it is exceedingly so, — 
but the long stagnation under Turkish rule 
has kept the farmers primitive in method in 
many respects. They are unfamiliar with 
many of the improvements in method that are 
commonplace in more advanced countries. On 
many of the ‘‘back-country’’ farms men still 
follow the wooden plough that was used when 
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present ruling house, tended pigs in his youth ; 
that Milos Obrenovié, who secured to Serbia 
the freedom that Karadjordje had won for her, 
was also a swineherd; and that in modern 
times the pig is the mainstay of Serbian pros- 
perity. 

It is not an unusual sight, says Miss Durham 
in ‘‘Through the Lands of the Serb,’’ to see a 
magnificent sow walking with dignity down 
the middle of the road, followed by a number 
of human retainers, each carrying one of her 
‘*piglets’’ like a baby in arms, while she sets 
the pace, stopping to grubble at anything that 
interests her, and looking back from time to 
time with her beady little eyes to see that her 
infants are being properly cared for. 

As for the prunes, which are small, firm and 
very sweet, the Serbians use them in jams and 
































A SERBIAN FARMER PLOUGHING HIS FIELDS. 


the Thracians cultivated their fields two thou- 
sand years ago. They have, however, accom- 
plished some very notable results in rural 
codperation, results that in their degree are 
comparable with the successes that similar 
organizations have made in Germany and in 
Denmark. They have used codperation in 
supplying financial credit, in packing and 
marketing produce, and in purchasing and 
using improved agricultural machinery. There 
were perhaps a thousand societies in existence 
four years ago, and almost without exception 
they were prosperous and harmonious. Farm- 
ing was most decidedly looking up in Serbia 
when the wars began. What its condition is 
now no one dares to think. Ever since 1912 
the men of Serbia have been fighting, now with 
one enemy, now with another; the women 
have had to do the best they could in the 
fields, besides attending to all the other occu- 
pations that are theirs in days of peace, and 
those are varied and laborious beyond any- 
thing that American women can imagine. 

Before the wars the Serbian farmer fared 
well. His food included Indian corn,—called 
‘*kookoorooz,’* and eaten green on the cob or 
as meal in bread,—onions, peppers, garlic, cab- 
bage, beans, squashes, and other vegetables. 
For meat he ate pork in various forms, 
smoke-cured bacon and hams, mutton, cured 
in the same way, and turkeys called ‘‘tjourak.’’ 
Since the wars began, of course, the fare of the 
Serbians has been very different. The Serbian 
army—so an English observer who has lately 
come back from Serbia tells us—has had to do 
its fighting on a diet of coarse bread and pota- 
toes; and the mass of the country people fare 
no better, when they fare at all. 

It is, indeed, almost. impossible for us to 
realize the privation and the loss of life with 
which war and disease have afflicted Serbia. 
It is probable that ten per cent of its popula- 
tion have fallen victims to one scourge or 
another since 1912. Had it not been for the 
splendid work of Doctor Strong and his asso- 
ciates in stamping out typhus, there is no 
telling what the death roll would have been. 
A London Times correspondent writes that he 
wished to buy some of the curious scarfs the 
Serbian women wear as headdresses. There 
were plenty to be had in red, and yellow, and 
blue, but none in black. Every black scarf in 
Serbia was in use for mourning! 

And still the Serb remains cheerful and fond 
of laughter. He is not without the melancholy 
that is characteristic of the Slav peoples, but 
it often gives place to exuberant and almost 
child-like liveliness and joy. He has been 
described as absurdly like the Irishman in his 
flow of spirits and his ability to maintain a 
hopeful and smiling face under conditions that 
would discourage anyone else. ‘‘Dobro’’— 
good—is the word most constantly on his lips, 
even when there is little enough reason to 
use it. 

When Serbia is at peace, her chief commercial 
products are pigs and prunes. The pig is 
omnipresent. Every farmer has his herd, and 
depends on them, not only for most of the flesh 
food his family eats, but for a good part of his 
supply of ready money. Live pigs, hams and 
bacon are—or used to be—exported in large 
guantity to Austria-Hungary and Russia, and 
the government regarded the pork - curing 
industry as so important that it deserved sub- 
Sidies in various forms. The pigs are big, 
woolly beasts, sometimes black and sometimes 
wh ite, and the young ones show a longitudinal 
Striping like young wild boars. Pigs are no- 
Where notable for modesty, but in Serbia they 
actually behave as if they were aware of their 
Social and economie importance. They seem 
not to have forgotten that Karadjordje, the 
liberator of Serbia and the ancestor of the 


candies, and to distill from them raki, a kind 
of brandy, which, with their rather thin and 
sour wine, is the chief liquor of the country. 
They are a sober people, however. Miss 
Durham declares that in her travels back and 
forth through Serbia she never saw a drunken 
man. She even brings against them the curi- 
ous accusation of excessive water drinking, and 
thinks it makes them ‘‘pulpy.’’ But no one 
who has seen how the Serbians have met the 
blows that fate has dealt them in late years 
would choose the word ‘‘pulpy’’ to describe 
them! 

It is not, of course, true that Serbia has no 
other resources than agriculture. It has great 
possibilities as a timber - producing country, 
for a great part of the rugged hills and low 
mountains that cover western Serbia and 
Novipazar are still heavily timbered. There 
are coal, iron, lead, zinc and copper to be found 
in the hills; and Germany has found in the 
copper mines of Majdanpek a valuable source 
from which to replenish its dwindling supply 
of the metal. Of manufacturing there is not 
much, although there is some weaving and 
rug making. 

The costume of the farmers, home-spun 
and home-dyed, is picturesque and character- 
istic. ‘The men wear long white woolen coats, 
or shorter sheepskin coats, with the fleece in- 
side and the untanned leather embroidered in 
red and black; large, loose trousers drawn in at 
the ankle; waistcoats of embroidered leather ; 
stockings and belts likewise embroidered; 
sandal shoes of white leather, and conical caps 
of astrakhan fur. The women, too, wear em- 
broidered leather coats, skirts, stockings and 
petticoats of red or white, heavily embroidered, 
and aprons and head kerchiefs of brilliant hue. 
Sometimes they pleat their hair over red skull- 
caps, which show through the braids; and 
they are fond of great gold hairpins, gold waist 
buckles, and necklaces of beads or coins. 

Every man in Serbia is at some time of his 
life a soldier, and the battles have come with 
such frequency among the Balkans that the 
men who have died-in arms are almost as 
numerous as those who have died in their beds. 
You are helped to realize that fact by the curi- 
ous custom that the Serbians follow in mark- 
ing the graves of those who have fallen in war. 

‘* By every roadside, ’’ says one writer, ‘‘even 
by lonely mountain tracks, stand the monu- 
ments of the soldiers—tall stones, sometimes 
solitary, sometimes in groups of two or three, 
almost all carved in flat relief or incised with 
a rude, full-length portrait of the dead man, 
painted in bright colors. Some of the stones 
are five or six feet high. With a blue coat and 
black moustaches, with arms straight by his 
side and feet turned out, the soldier stands, 
gazing straight in front of him with staring 
black eyes. On the older stones he wears a 
scarlet tarboosh and carries a sword. On the 
more recent ones he carries a gun and wears 
the present uniform. An inscription generally 





declares that he died ‘For the Glory and 
| Freedom of His Brother Serbs.’ Sometimes I 
| felt as if I were alone left alive from the 
| slaughter, and were passing through the ranks 
ofa phantom army awaiting the trumpet call. ’’ 

Next to being a soldier, the Serbian likes to 
busy himself with politics. Poor fellow! he 
has suffered enough from misgovernment to be 
eager to better his lot, and he is always ready 
to pause in his work and discuss the state of 
the country. Heis not a hard worker, although 
he rises early and is often late in finishing his 
tasks; but he spends fourteen hours in doing 
what he might turn off in half the time if he 
would. It is not that he is lazy; he comes 
of ancestors who learned from the bitter op- 
pression of the Turk that it was useless to work 
hard or to be thrifty, since the pashas took 
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Stop Living 
Out of Cans— 
Start a Garden 


Which do you prefer—the fra- 
grance of flowers, or bottled perfume? 
Which do you prefer—npe fruits 
and vegetables, or the run of a 
canning factory? In winter, home- 
grown fruits cannot be available, 
but why unnecessarily prolong the 
“season of cans” 


How long since you tasted Peas 
that were picked the instant they 
were big enough to eat—too tender 
to stand transportation? Do you 
know that, as a rule, the very choic- 
est varieties of fruits and vegetables 
can never be tinned, or even brought 
to market, because they do not 
possess fibre or rind or some such 
protection against early wilting. 
Start a garden. 


Consider also the by-products of 


gardening—fragrance, fresh air, 
glorious colors, sunshine, the smell 
of rain, the music of birds, exercise, 
sleep, health. This springtime, 
have a garden, 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


are good seeds. They are produced 
by the largest and best equipped 
garden-seed organization in the 
world. Ferry’s Seeds are pure-bred. 
They tend to reproduce true to type 
because of careful “selection.” There 


is as much difference between pure- 
bred and ordinary plants as between 
pure-bred and mongrel animals. 
Waste no time on mongrels. We 
illustrate here four good vegetables 


and flowers. 


Ferry’s Early White Spine Cucumber. 
Fine table variety. Flesh is tender, crisp and of 
excellent quality. 

Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato. Fruit is 
bright deep scarlet-red and ripens early and pickings 
continue through long season. Scored high 
in competitive tests, 

Ferry’s Shirley Poppy. A mag- 
nificent variety; charming, delicate colors. 
Petals of varied, fine texture and range from 
pure white through shades of pink and rose 
to brightest scarlet and carmine red. Easy 
to grow. Very prolific. 

Ferry’s White Spencer Sweet 
Peas. Standard and wings of pure white, 
beautifully waved and fluted. An espe- 
cially attractive variety of very large size. 
One of the finest White Sweet Peas. 

Ferry’s Seed Annual is free. It gives 
the sort of garden advice which is de- 
signed to make permanent customers. 

_ Write for Ferry’s Seed Annual this 
minute, 

Ferry’s Seeds are sold by dealers 


everywhere. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 


“The best is always the cheap- 
est. Reliable seeds 
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ABOVE: VIEW OF BELGRADE FROM 
THE RAILWAY BRIDGE. 

















IN THE MIDDLE: A SERBIAN 
FARMHOUSE. 


























A POLICEMAN ON KING MILAN STREET 
IN BELGRADE. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 




















































SERBIAN PRIEST BLESSING CHILDREN 
ON THE DAY WAR WAS DECLARED 


jOTOGR: BY 























SERBIAN IRRIGATION. 

















everything from you except a bare living. 
That point of view has become ingrained in the 
race; and, moreover, the Serbian’s needs are 
so simple that he can satisfy them with a very 
little labor. Why should he toil for things he 
does not want to have? 

The Serb is superstitious. In religion he isa 
Greek, or more rarely a Roman, Catholic, but 
his Christianity is still tinged with the pagan- 
ism and the naturalism of his ancestors; it has 
hardly got beyond the medieval stage at best, 
for under the Turkish sway it was all that 
Christianity could do to live; it could not 
grow and mature, as it did in other lands. 

The daily life of the rural Serbian, therefore, 
is, like that of all primitive men, much guided 
by superstition. He rises from bed, dresses, 
eats and goes to bed in certain preseribed ways. 
If he hunts, he divines all manner of things 
from examining the bodies of his victims. He 
thoroughly believes in love charms and in talis- 
mans against misfortune and evil. Sickness 
comes as the result of malicious influences or 
of the evileye. The peasants practice all sorts 
of sorceries in the effort to heal the sufferer. 
Pestilences are the work of certain malefic 
spirits; witches, vampires, monsters of all 





sorts, are firmly believed in. To the wide circle 
of their own Slavic creatures of the imagina- 
tion, the Serbs have added a considerable 
number of similar objects from Turkish and 
Oriental superstition; it is often hard to tell 
whether a given belief: had its rise in the forests 
of Galicia or on the steppes of Turkestan. 
The Serbian domestic customs, too, are of a 
curiously primitive character. The pious are 
conscientious in keeping a fast for forty-five 
days before Christmas; they eat no meat or 
eggs, and even drink no milk. The advent of 
Christmas itself is accompanied by a score 
of interesting observances. The badnjak, or 
yule log, must be an oak tree, cut in a pre- 
scribed manner. The woodsman embraces the 
tree and wishes it a happy Christmas before 
he fells it; the first chip is kept in the dairy 
all the year, that the cream may rise well. 
Corn, wine, salt and honey are scattered on 
the badnjak before it is lighted, and the corn 
is then taken up and mixed with the seed corn, 
that the next harvest may be prosperous. 
There are all sorts of ritual cakes that the 
housewife must bake, some for members of 
the family and some for the beasts and fowls 
in the barnyard. There are a thousand rites 


THE MEN ARE BUILDING A DAM 
ACROSS THE STREAM IN ORDER TO SEND WATER, 
BY THE DITCH, DOWN TO THEIR CROPS. 


AT THE LEFT: A COUNTRY CHURCH. THE LITTLE 
STRUCTURE AT THE SIDE OF THE CHURCH 
IS A BELL TOWER. 


AT THE RIGHT: GATHERING THE CROPS. VERY FEW 
HORSES ARE SEEN ON SERBIAN FARMS— 
VIRTUALLY NONE SINCE WAR 
BROKE OUT 
























and customs connected with the day itself, 
almost all of which can be traced to the pagan 
midwinter festival that the Indo-European 
peoples used to celebrate ages ago, centuries 
before Christ was bornin Judea. Each family 
also has a particular feast day, or slava, on 
which there are services in commemoration of 
the dead. 

The vendetta was long a highly respected 
custom in Serbia; in some parts of Kossovo 
and Albania it still exists. It was not prac- 
ticed in medieval Serbia; but under Turkish 
rule, when law of every sort was at a discount, 
and when the Christian Serb, especially, was 
forbidden to hope for justice, it spread through- 
out the country. 

As for the art and the literature of Serbia, the 
earliest stimulus of course came from Byzan- 
tium. The architecture and the religious art 
of the early years are clearly Byzantine. In 
the great days of the Serbian monarchy, before 
the Ottomans triumphed over the Czar Lazar 
on the plain of Kossovo, Serbia enjoyed a cul- 
ture not inferior to that of most other European 
countries. There were the beginnings of liter- 
ature and a crude but vigorous art. The 
Turkish tyranny overthrew all that, cut off 














the nation from all the cultural influences that 
flowed from the Renaissance, and interrupted 
the natural development of its genius. 

The strongly cultural temperament found 
expression, however, wh epics and ballads form- 
ing a cycle that aroused the admiration of 
Goethe, who compared them with the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. They have been in recent 
years translated into most Western tongues. 

In the first years of the fifteenth century, the 
Serb ruler, Stephen Lazarovich Hrebelyano- 
vich, founded and built the beautiful monastery 
of Manasiya asa centre of learning. There Serb 
scholars translated the Greek and other classics, 
and when the Turks fifty years later finally 
reached the spot the scholars went to Italy, 
where they made contributions of no slight 
importance to the glory of the Renaissance. 

What does the future hold for this much- 
tried and persecuted race? That no one can 
tell; but there is a vitality, a virility, a brave 
cheerfulness in the stock that seems to promise 
that it will survive even its present misfortunes, 
and perhaps in time regain the position of 
honor and authority in the Balkans that it 
held six hundred years ago, in the days of its 
national hero, the Czar Stephen Dushan. 






















































oY, STRERKS 


You save two ways when you buy guar- 
anteed Blue Streaks. You pay less, 
and buy fewer tires. 

Thousands of riders are doing that very 
thing. They have learned that there 
are no better tires than the $2.50 
Goodyear Blue Streak Non-Skid. 

Ask your dealer. If he doesn’t carry this 
tire he can easily get it from any 
Goodyear Branch. 

You can always tell a Goodyear by the 
beautiful white tread with the Blue 
Streak on each side. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

Akron, O 
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HALF A CENTURY IN BUSINESS 






















Agents— Big Money 





ile selling our 


300 Candie Power Outdoor 
Lamp and Safety Lantern 


Burns Kerosene. Can’t explode. Can’t set fire 
to ‘anything. Burns in all kinds of weather. 
—_ proof, wind | proof, bug proof. For } na 











onan, campers—everybody needs it. 
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We {urnish each representative with 
anautomobile. This is no selling contest where only one 
Derson wins. Anybody can get this free auto. 

Write for particulars. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 1094 East Street, DAYTON, OHIO 
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QUEER MEALS. 


LEPHANTS, at least captive elephants, have 
E queer tastes, says Pearson’s Weekly in an 

entertaining article about the peculiarities 
| of four-legged gourmets. One memorable day in 
1908, Suffa Culli, the mighty and popular Indian 
| elephant at the “Zoo,” ate his bed! A thirty-six- 
pound truss of straw had been put down on the 
floor for his comfort, and when the keeper went 
| round in the morning not even the bands of the 
| truss remained. 
| Suffa Culli followed it up during the day by 
| eating three trusses of hay, weighing one hundred 
and fifty pounds. Finally some one brought a 
number of Christmas puddings into the elephant 
house. Suffa Culli swallowed his pudding without 
even opening the cardboard box that contained it. 

The average giraffe loves nothing better in the 
world than a good square meal of flowers. It has 
not the slightest idea, however, of the difference 
between artificial and real flowers. 

Some years ago, when “garden hats” were all 
the rage, the giraffe at the Zoo made a day of it. 
In that glorious twelve hours it accounted for no 
fewer than seventeen hats, the majority of which 
were chewed beyond recognition before they could 
be rescued. 

One of the funniest mistakes a giraffe ever made 
—funny for lookers-on, that is to say—was when a 
peacock strolled into its paddock. The peacock’s 
tail caught the giraffe’s eye, and evidently the 
animal mistook it for a gigantic and luxuriant 
species of flower. At any rate, before anyone 
could interfere, down came the giraffe’s long neck, 
and seizing the peacock by the tail, he hoisted it 
in mid-air. It was not long before bird and tail 
said good-by to each other, and the peacock 
fluttered away, screaming with indignation. Al- 
though a trifle astonished at the proceedings of 
the newly discovered flower, the giraffe chewed the 
tail with great gusto. 

The ichneumon is an animal that every house- 
| wife should possess. There is no finer judge of 
eggs in existence. The ichneumon, in fact, makes 
a study of eggs all his life, and he is not particular 
whether they are hen’s eggs or turtle’s eggs, so 
long as they are eggs. It is impossible to deceive 
the animal with regard to their freshness. 

If a dozen fresh and partly fresh eggs are mixed 
| up together, the wily little animal will pick out 
| the fresh ones with a certainty and quickness that 
is positively amazing. At the Zoo he is provided 
only with the genuine newly laid. He would 
have to be in a very bad way before touching an 
egg that was “‘shop laid.” 

The pythons at the Zoo are also dainty creatures. 
Nothing but the youngest and tenderest of rabbits 
will satisfy them. Sometimes, however, they get 
a bit sick of rabbit week in and week out, and 
then they will eat anything that strikes their 
fancy. One, for instance, suddenly took a fancy 
to its blanket, and what is more, ate it. 

When all is said and done, the greatest eater is 
the elephant. Good Friday is his gorgeous day. 
A keeper once kept a tally of the number of buns 
an elephant took down. For six hours on end 
one fine Good Friday it swallowed buns at the 
rate of four hundred an hour! 
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PIONEER LAW. 


MONUMENT has recently been erected in 
A Del Rio, Texas, to the memory of Judge 

Roy Bean, who in the early days of the 
state’s development announced and proved him- 
self ‘‘the law west of the Pecos.” Judge Bean 
was eccentric, courageous, and absolutely self- 
confident. The law, as he embodied it, never 
erred in justice through entangling technicalities, 
and if his decisions were often legally peculiar, 
they were recognized and accepted as founded on 
right and common sense. It is hard to-day to sep- 
arate truth from fiction in the anecdotes related 
of him, although some are quite obviously the in- 
vention of the jovial journalist—such, for instance, 
as his disposal of the estate of a notorious “bad 
man,’”’ whose adversary had been the first to draw, 
by fining the deceased the $25 found in his pockets, 
for carrying a pistol. 

Tales of ‘‘the law west of the Pecos” have nat- 
urally called forth reminiscences of pioneer law 
elsewhere. It was quite as likely to be the jury 
as the judge—rather more so, indeed—that enliv- 
ened court proceedings by a touch of the unex- 
pected. 

In California, in 1852, a thriving young agricul- 
| tural community had suffered much from cattle 
| thieving. After several farmers had lost their 
finest fat cattle, the victims organized a watch, 
and finally captured the thief. They heard a shot, 
saw a cow fall, saw a man rush up and cut her 
throat with a butcher knife, and they pounced upon 
the offender while he still stood beside the carcass. 
He was arrested, and indicted for grand larceny. 

His defense, when the case came to trial, was 
| that he had not intended to shoot the cow, but a 
bull of evil disposition, a danger to the neighbor- 
hood, which was standing just beyond her. He 
had hit the cow only by accident. As to cutting 
her throat, he did so because, having unfortu- 
nately killed her, it was best for all parties that 
the animal should be bled properly so as to render 
the carcass good beef and lessen the loss. Finally, 
it was urged that to constitute the crime charged 
there must be both a “taking and carrying away 
of the property described in the indictment, with 
felonious intent to steal the same. That the beast 
was killed with intent to steal might be clear; 
but since the carcass had not been removed, the 
completed crime of grand larceny had not been 
committed.” 

The jury promptly acquitted him,—as one dis- 
gusted lawyer expressed it, because “he had failed 
to pocket his cow,”’—and the man boldly continued 
| to reside for the rest of his life among the neigh- 
| bors he had robbed. But he never even half com- 

mitted grand larceny again. 


® © 
SPEAKING IN INITIALS. 


HEN Sir George Reid, the genial High 
W Commissioner for the Australian Common- 
| wealth, was made a Knight Commander 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, the 
| people of Australia, who had known him as plain 
George Reid, worried him a good deal about his 
| new dignity. 

At one of his political meetings, says the Family 
Herald, some one called out, “Say, Sir George, 
what does ‘K. C. M. G.’ mean?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the new K. C. 
M. G. replied, ““Keep Calling Me George!” 
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The Picked Army of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using pub- 
lic is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 
of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 
well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is en- 
trusted to an army of 160,000 loyal 
men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 
employee. In every case there must 
be the complete telephone machine 
or system in working order, with 
every manager, engineer, clerk, 
operator, lineman and installer co- 
operating with one another and 


with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted the 
brightest, most capable. people for 
each branch of work. The training 


isthorough and the worker must 
be specially fitted for his position. 


Workrooms are healthful and 
attractive, every possible mechan- 
ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recog- 
nition of merit are the rule through- 
out the Bell System. 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for 
employees, both men and women. 
“Few if any industries,” reports the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, “present so much or such 
widely distributed, intelligent care 
for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 
best in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





Contains Living Room, Dining Room, Three Bedrooms, Bath, Hall, and Kitchen 


Cut Out Unnecessary Building Profits 


should you pay one thousand dollars for a home that you can buy for $700? Why should you let the 
Builder add his $300 profit to on Ly This is plain talk, and meant to be. Middlemen are necessary only 


when manufacturers won’t consumers. 


You are the consumer—the home builder. We tanaufae- 


ture and produce the poate. We's vel direct to the ouner ae home builder. You would have to pay thirty 


cents more on every dollar's worth of o 


goods if you had to bu 


y them locally. Why not keep the profits in your own 


pocket? Aladdin Homes are saving emnenda of builders big money—the new Kiaddin Book points the way—send for it. 


Aladdin System Saves Waste of Lumber and Labor 


The Aladdin Readi-Cut System designs houses to use mill run lengths of lumber—just 


as it comes from the 


t—and your carpenter does not need to waste any material by 


cutting during the erection of your house. Aladdin — includes all lumber cut to fit, 


nails, glass, hardware, paints, stains—complete material. 


Over 100 designs in ey Aladdin 


catalog from $138 to $8,000. Ask about the Aladdin Dollar-A-Knot Guarant 
Send Stamps for Catalog No. 740 today. 


North American Construction Co. “bay city, Mich. 








Good Looks with Extra Good Wear 





Your children may wear st 


a unattractive stockings and sells at the same popular 


fine, dressy appearance with r + and extra price—25c. 


long wear. 
IRON CLAD No. 17 — 25c. 


for boys and girls, is made of extra strong (but not 
coarse) yarn and has triple knee and double sole. 
It is stronger and more durable than many coarse, 


Isn’t that the ideal stocking for your children? Try 
. If you don’t know of a nearby Iron Clad dealer, 
order from us, stating the size wanted. Sizes 6 to 11. 


CATALOG IN COLORS, FREE 


—showing Iron Clads for the whole family. Write 
for a copy. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 220 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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' Joan, for she nearly supports her family, and she’s 


THE FRIEND 
Sy Archibald Rutledge 


E is not like another one 

Of all my friends. He stands alone. 
Beyond the field and bounding wood, 
Far on the seashore’s solitude, 
A Tree behind a rugged Rock 
Has long withstood the breakers’ shock. 
The Rock is bold and clean and hard; 
Its face by tempests old is marred; 
It changes not in sun or rain, 
In calm, or raging hurricane; 
It has an aspect nobly grand, 
Interpreting for sea and land 
The splendor of the gales that break, 
But cannot once this Titan shake. 
It has a beauty fine and grave, 
A beauty wrought by wind and wave; 
Sometimes in maelstroms it is drowned, 
Sometimes by wild foam-flowers crowned, 
As if the mad gale understood 
The Rock’s calm-couraged hardihood, 
And gave, the harrying waves among, 
A tribute to a champion strong. 
No storm this outpost has escaped ; 
Its strength by hardship has been shaped; 
By it, in nights of fear and gloom, 
The Terrible was overcome. 
It won in conflict, not in ease, 
Its power of tremendous peace. 
Such shelter as it gives the Tree 
My steadfast friend has given me. 


* © 


KEEPING AT IT. 


RS. BENSON had sought her rector. “I 
wish you could put a little more heart 
into my boy, doctor,” she said ear- 
nestly. ‘‘When he had that chance in 
the bank he began with such enthu- 
siasm and determination to succeed! 

After a year in the same position I can see he is 

becoming discouraged. He seems to feel that 

there is no future for him.” 

A few evenings later, as Frank Benson was 
sitting on his front steps, Doctor Brown came 
into the yard and sat down beside him. After a 
few moments’ casual conversation the clergyman 
turned to the young man. 

“Frank,” he said, ‘‘suppose I needed to dig an 
inch hole into this stone step, but had only my 
fingers to work with?” 

“You'd find it a pretty hopeless task, doctor,” 
Frank said with a laugh. 

“And yet,” returned the doctor, ‘that very thing 
can be done. If you notice the little marble slab 
in front of the ticket-seller’s window at the elevated 
stations, you will see where people’s thumbs have 
worn deep holes in the marble. Often, in caves, 
a drop of water has fallen slowly but regularly on 
the same spot for years, and it has worn a very 
deep hole into the solid rock. A copper roof was 
put over the train shed in a large railway station 
a few years ago. In six months’ time the smoke 
from the locomotives had literally eaten it away.” 

The young man did not seem greatly interested. 

“Do you know what I’m getting at?” asked the 
doctor. 

“TI can’t imagine,” said Frank. 

“It’s just this,” returned the doctor; ‘those and 
many other surprising results never could have 
been achieved by one or two or two hundred at- 
tempts. They all were the result of persistently 
keeping at it. A soft finger plus persistency can 
wear away a stone! It doesn’t matter much how 
hard the thing is that is to be worn down and con- 
quered. It doesn’t matter much how feeble the 
instrument we have to work with. It does matter 
supremely how great and how tireless our persist- 
enceis. Ihave heard that the stupendously strong 
Sandow began taking physical exercises because 
he was an abnormally frail child. Demosthenes, 
the world’s greatest orator in history, couldn’t 
speak at first without exciting contemptuous laugh- 
ter. Those men started below normal. Each 
ended supreme in his field. It was keeping at it, 
continued and unending keeping at it, that did the 
thing. Almost any one of us can do nearly anything 
he wants to—if he wants to hard enough and if he 
continues to want to. The experience of the race 
bears witness that if a normal person wants any- 
thing so much that he never ceases to strive for it, 
he will usually gain his desire. You can apply the 
rule to goodness, or learning, or business success, 
or anything else. ‘Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you: for every one . . . that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.’ ” 
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LUCK AND JOAN. 


7) NEVER saw anything like Joan Moore’s 
luck!”’ Ellette exclaimed. “Mr. Peyton 
has made her his private secretary at a 
hundred a month—just think of it! And 
she isn’t nearly so rapid a stenographer 
as I. Of course I’m awfully glad for 














a perfectly splendid girl; but employers don’t take 
such things into consideration as a general thing. 

“And it’s the same way in other things: Joan 
plays a little—just accompaniments; yet she gets 
asked out all the time—a good deal oftener than 
she will go. And she was a delegate to the con- 
vention last fall, and all sorts of wonderful things 
happened to her there. It isn’t as if she were 
especially pretty or brilliant or charming; she is 
just nice and quiet and inconspicuous. That’s 
what makes it so inexplicable. You can’t tell me 
there’s no luck about it!” 

“I wonder —” Uncle Richard said, with a smile 
that was keen and quizzical and friendly all at 
once, 

“Why, but Uncle Richard, I’ve just told you!” 
Ellette always grew emphatic in her excitement. 


how every bit of the work is going, too, even if it 
isn’t her especial business. 1 suppose that’s why 
she’s called on in emergencies so often.” 
“Good!” Uncle Richard exclaimed. “You are 
working it out very cleverly, little girl.” 
“And,” Ellette went on, “I guess it’s that way 
in everything. She keeps in practice because she 
says people so often want an accompanist, and, 
although she never can be a musician, she can 
help that way. And she studies the mission work 
just as carefully as she does her business. I just 
know she found a hundred ways to help other 
delegates at that convention. I remember now 
that one of her loveliest treats there was given her 
by a girl she had helped.” 
“Altogether?” Uncle Richard prompted. 
“Altogether it isn’t luck—it is Joan herself. She 
makes her own opportunities, just as any girl 
might do if she had eyesto see. Q. Z. D.,” Ellette 
finished saucily, running out of the room. 

But she opened the door for a final shot. “Any- 
way, I always said she deserved her luck!” 


® © 


A NATION IN FLIGHT. 


CORRESPONDENT of the London Times 
A who was in Serbia when the unhappy na- 

tion fled before the advancing armies of 
Germany, Austria and Bulgaria, writes vividly 
of the scenes that he saw along the road that 
leads from Kraljevo back into the Montenegrin 
mountains: 

Before we left Kraljevo I went out into the 
streets. Every gutter was lined with bullock carts 
filled with refugees. I had to step over exhausted 
Serbians lying fast asleep on the pavements. Sir 
Ralph Paget at last procured us ten springless 
carts. We were a party of thirteen, and six others 
were to accompany us as far as Rashka. 

We groaned out of Kraljevo; our light carts 
were too heavily laden, and only downhill could 
we exceed a walking pace. We plunged into a 
regiment of boys, children rather, from fourteen 
to seventeen years of age—hundreds. They 
looked white and tired. As we were moving 
through them, one came alongside my wagon. He 
said he had had no bread to eat for three days. I 
searched my pockets and found two biscuits, 
which I gave him. He did not eat them, but stum- 
bled on, looking at them; and members of the 
party at the extreme tail of our convoy said that 
they saw this boy dragging along with the biscuits 
still uneaten, one in each hand. 

The whole road was a living snake with heads 
for scales; it coiled across the plain, zigzagged up 
the mountain, and writhed down again into the 
valley. It was a strange sight, that valley, with 
the slow, muddy river flowing down and the 
human stream flowing up; floating logs dis- 
turbed the even current of the river; motor cars, 
lurching frantically in the deep mud, ploughed 
through the human flood. There were bullock 
carts, too. 

There was not room in the carriages for the 
whole party; so some of us camped on water- 
proof sheets on a small shoulder of earth jutting 
from the road. It was pitch black. We could see 
nothing except the dim figures of the ever-passing 
crowds. 

We reached Tutin quite exhausted—the horses 
could not have moved a step farther. We had by 
now become hopeless brigands, and all along the 
road from Kraljevo had been forced to loot the 
haystacks to get fodder at all. Once only did 
the owner object, and our corporal said: 

“We are the State. This is war; it is of no 
use for you to preach.” 

There was no bread, but the mayor kindly al- 
lowed us to sleep in his office. We rested the next 
day while the police scoured the district for horses. 
Eventually they got us five miserable specimens. 

We reached Rojai in the dark and received a 
warm welcome from the authorities, who promised 
to do everything in their power for us, and we 
slept on the floor of the café. 

We got twenty eggs the next day, a great rarity, 
and while we were not looking the professor ate 
four of them. That day we were guarded by four 
policemen; we slept in an Albanian cottage that 
well earned its pseudonym of the “flea pit,” but 
where the owners would ask no payment. 


WHERE COONY HID THE CANDY. 


se OONY” was a pet raccoon in the family of 

one of The Companion’s readers; a bright, 

vivacious little creature, of whom many 
amusing stories are told. He had a habit of crawl- 
ing upon his master’s lap and going through every 
pocket in search of the piece of stick candy that 
was often tucked away in one of them. When he 
found it, he would settle just where he was and 
greedily devour the entire piece. 

But one day Coony found a broken stave in the 
sugar barrel; he enlarged the hole and surfeited 
himself on sugar. For a long time after that he 
lost all interest in sweets; so far from hunting 
candy, he would not touch it when it was offered to 
him. One evening, however, Coony ‘‘took notice” 
of the rattle of a paper bag in his master’s pocket 
as that gentleman sat down to read his newspaper ; 
he got up, stretched himself, climbed upon his 
master’s knee and began the long -abandoned 
hunt, He was rewarded by finding the usual piece 
of candy. He looked at it dubiously at first, then 
attacked it with less vigor than of yore, but with 
seeming enjoyment. When he had eaten about 
half of it he jumped to the floor, holding the candy 
in one paw. For a few moments Coony sat there 
turning the candy round, nibbling a little at each 
end in a thoughtful sort of way; then he dropped 
over on his side, reached round and brought his 
prettily ringed and bushy tail in front of him, 
parted the hair on the very tip, laid the wet, sticky 
bit of candy in the part and folded the hair neatly 
over it. Then he licked his paws, got to his feet 
and trotted off, carrying his tail straight out, with 
the end tilted a little upward. 

The dining-room floor is uncarpeted, but it is 





“Suppose we work at it a bit? I’ve found that 
if you really go down into a situation and study it 


all out, the element of luck vanishes into thin air. | 


About Joan at the office, first. You say she isn’t 
so rapid a stenographer as you, but she is an accu- 
rate one, isn’t she?’’ 

“Oh, surely!’ Ellette was both honest and loyal. 

“Does she stop with the special thing she is 
told to do, or go beyond it?” 

““Why,” Ellette considered, “she is always 
studying the files. If Mr. Peyton wants the num- 
ber of a contract, she can generally give it from 
memory.” 

“Which saves his time and shows interest in 
her work.” 

“And she is always studying up technical build- 
ing terms—we tease her about it. And she knows 


kept scrupulously clean, as most Southern floors 
are; just at the edge of the dining table there 
is a round knot hole in one of the floor boards. 
| No matter how many times a day Coony trotted 
| through that room he would always poke one paw 
down the hole and feel all round it. What he ex- 
pected to find no one could guess, but he never 
failed to inspect the knot hole every time he 
passed it. This evening he did not drop his tail 
to the floor while he made his investigations; he 
was guarding his candy. 

The next morning Coony trotted through the 
dining room as usual and poked his paw into the 
knothole. He had evidently forgotten the candy, 
for he dropped his tail to the floor. There was a 
clicking sound, and Coony looked about somewhat 
startled. Suddenly memory recalled the events 





of yesterday; he rolled over on his side, reached 
for his bushy tail, and, gathering it again in frout 
of him, patiently unwrapped his forgotten candy 
and proceeded to finish his feast. 


THE BUILDER OF A CIVILIZATION. 


URIED among the crowding war news of 
B last month, there was in some of the news- 

papers a dispatch that told of the death of 
Alfred lig, for twenty years the premier of Abys- 
sinia. The name can have meant nothing to most 
of those who saw it, but it is that of a man who 
had an extraordinary career, and who in his own 
corner of the world played a wonderful part. 
Alfred Ilg was a Swiss by birth. He received 
the education of an engineer at the famous Poly- 
technic School of Zurich, where he distinguished 
himself, and then he settled down to practice his 
profession at Bern. One day, in 1878, he had word 
from one of his old instructors that Menelik, Negus 
of Abyssinia, had sent to Zurich for an engineer 
who could build forts and public works for him. 
They would recommend Ilg if he would accept the 
place. 
At that time Abyssinia was almost as unknown 
to the world as Tibet; it professed a primitive 
Christianity, but as far as material civilization 
was concerned it was scarcely above the savages 
of Central Africa. But Menelik was determined to 
start his nation on the upward path. Ilg agreed 
to goto Abyssinia; but he was directed by Menelik 
to take a course in medicine and surgery before 
leaving Switzerland. 

Ilg did almost everything during his thirty-five 
years in Abyssinia. He built fortifications, bridges, 
railways; opened mines and dug canals; intro- 
duced blast furnaces and electric lighting; in 
fact, he created a 
modern civilization 
from the beginnings, 
for when he arrived 
the simplest tools 
were unknown, 
There was not even 
a carpenter’s square 
in the kingdom. 

The story of the 
bridge that Ilg built 
across the Hawash 
River shows what 
manner of men and 
natural obstacles he 
had to contend with. 
The Hawash sepa- 
ratedShoa,the south- 
ernmost province of 
Abyssinia, from 
lands of the Gallas, 
a tribe of fierce, pas- 
toral nomads who 
were much dreaded by their Christian neighbors. 
Ilg persuaded Menelik that a bridge was needed 
to subdue them. He argued that if an Abyssinian 
army could cross to get at the raiders, they would 
have to submit or abandon their vast herds, some 
of which numbered a hundred thousand head of 
cattle. 

Menelik was convinced with difficulty, and the 
Swiss constructed a model to illustrate his argu- 
ment. The swarthy potentate put his hand upon 
the model and crushed it, and Ilg had to build 
another, too strong to be broken, before he got 
reluctant permission to carry out the project. But 
the Gallas are to-day loyal Abyssinians, thanks to 
Ilg’s bridge. 

In building the bridge, the timber had to be 
carried on human shoulders over a distance of ten 
miles. Quarries had to be opened and stone- 
masons trained before the piers could be built. 
Every nail, screw, clamp and bolt had to be forged 
by hand. It took three hundred men three days 
to carry one beam over the ten miles—a feat of 
agility easily beaten by the hyenas, who used to 
steal Ilg’s leather pillow from under his head while 
he slept! 

Ilg was also kept busy for months at a time 
superintending his sovereign’s movings. When 
Menelik got tired of one site, his capital and his 
pet lions had to be transported to a more congenial 














ALFRED ILG 


: ueality. A new city had to be built, and Ig ac- 


quired a facility in this work that any Western 
boom-town promoter might envy. 

Those frequent moving days impressed him with 
the advantages of good roads and the necessity of 
wagons. Menelik was opposed to the innovation 
at first, and declared: 

“If you had such good horses and mules in 
Europe as we have in Abyssinia you wouldn’t 
need smooth roads and rolling wheels.’ 

Finally lig got permission to construct a piece 
of roadway and a wagon. The horses hitched to 
the vehicle ran away, frightened by the strange 
monster rumbling at their heels; they dashed the 
wagon into splinters, and for many years Menelik 
would hear nothing of such dangerous contriv- 
ances. 

But Menelik’s confidence in his “‘man-who-can- 
do-anything” steadily grew. Ilg became chief 
diplomatic adviser and premier as well as court 
physician. He repaired the royal clocks, and took 
all the photographs of his dusky majesty. He 
prospected for coal and assayed gold from the 
rivers. It was owing to his reorganization and 
equipment of the Abyssinian army that the Italians 
were so soundly beaten at Adowa in 1896. 

In 1895 Ilg returned to Switzerland and brought 
a wife back with him to Abyssinia. Menelik had 
always been eager to learn handicrafts, and took 
an especial delight in carpentry; and when Ilg 
returned, his sovereign made him a wedding pres- 
ent of a house designed by the royal hands and 
built under Menelik’s personal supervision. 


* & 


A RELIEF EXPEDITION THAT FAILED. 


F the motor car had not needed water, the 
party might have passed the old man without 
seeing him, for he sat in a nook by the roadside 

near the brook, where a few blackberry vines 
and chokecherry bushes afforded shade. It was 


girl in the car spoke first. 

“‘Why in the world,” she demanded, ‘‘doesn’t he 
put on his hat?” 

“He doesn’t seem to have any hat,” submitted 
the young man who was driving. 

“Nonsense!’’ said the girl impatiently. “He 
must have a hat.” Then as her questioning glance 
roved beyond the old man she touched her com- 
panion’s arm. ‘“See!’’ she said. ‘“Isn’t that his 
hat over in the pasture near those cows?” 

The young man looked. Beyond question, a 
broad-brimmed straw hat lay a few rods beyond the 
fence. The young man raised his voice and called: 





“Hello, friend! That your hat over in the 
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pasture?” The old gentleman mopped his head 
thoroughly before he looked up at the car. 
“TI guess likely,” he responded briefly. 
“How’d it happen to be over there?” the young 
man wanted to know. 
“I dropped it there,” the old man replied shortly, 
as if that ended the matter. — 
“Dropped it! Well, why didn’t you pick it up 
again? Don’t you realize that you’re likely to be 
sunstruck ?” . 
The old man raised ‘his eyes wearily again. “I 
didn’t notice I’d dropped it till I got over the 
fence, and I didn’t feel like gettin’ back after it 
right then,” he replied. 

He brushed impatiently at a fly, and the gesture 
seemed to include the car and its occupants. 

“Kor Simon-pure, unadulterated laziness it’s 
hard to beat these corn huskers,’”’ remarked the 
young man to his companion. “That old shad 


‘would rather sit there and cook by inches than 


climb over that fence and get his hat.” 

‘“‘Hush!” whispered the girl uneasily. “He’ll 
hear you.” 

“No, he won’t,” declared the young man 
promptly; “he’s more than half-asleep, anyway. 
But,” as he opened the car door and stepped out, 
“I’m going to get that hat and stick it on his head 
forhim! It may be encouraging shiftlessness and 
laziness, but he’ll fry if I don’t do it.” 

He mounted the bank and approached the fence 
quickly. The old man stirred at that and regarded 
the young man’s movements with lively interest. 
When the latter leaped the fence, the sleepy old 
man became alert and eager. The young man 
had almost reached the bat when things began to 
happen. He heard a hurricane of panicky shrieks 
from the girl, mingled with cries of “Look out— 
quick!” and then there came a menacing bellow 
startlingly near at hand. 

A very large animal had detached itself from 
the herd and was coming toward him at a lumber- 
ing gallop. Its head was lowered and its tail 
stuck out straight behind. The young man was 
not a stock breeder, but he knew at a glance what 
it was. 

With a yelp of terror and a jump that left his 
cap in the air, he started for the fence. There 
was a frantic scramble as he mounted the fence 
and fell in a white-faced, shaken heap on the safe 
side, while the bull crashed into the barrier with 
an energy and a singleness of purpose that made 
the young man catch his breath in relief. 

Now that the excitement was over, the old gen- 
tleman relapsed into his former attitude. The 
young man, after a cautious glance at him, sidled 
rapidly toward the car. As he placed his foot on 
the step the old man raised his head. 

“I got over that fence full’s handy as you did,” 
he observed in a tone of comfortable superiority, 
“lazy as you think I be—and I don’t b’lieve I was 
more’n half as much seared!” 

Then, as the red-faced young man yanked vi- 
ciously at the lever, the old man sped a parting 
arrow: 

“$’posin’ I get both of ’em, where do you want 
yourn sent?” 

But the motorist never turned his head. 


® © 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


N the Caravansary Emir at Tabriz, writes Ar- 
I minius Vambery, the famous Hungarian phi- 

lologist and traveler, who traveled through 
Persia and Bokhara as a dervish, I had a rather 
curious experience. One afternoon I sat at the 
door of my cell, engaged, as is usual with dervishes, 
in delivering my linen of certain creatures that 
intrude upon the poor traveler in the East in spite 
of allhis efforts. Two Englishmen, whom I recog- 
nized by their Indian hats, stopped before me, and 
the younger remarked, “Look at the hunting zeal 
of this fellow!” ss 

I raised my eyes and said in English, ‘Will you 
join, sir?” 

Amazed and bewildered, one of them immedi- 
ately asked me, “How did you learn English, and 
of what country are you?” 

For reasons of safety I refrained from further 
conversation, and withdrew into my cell. 

Years passed. After returning to Europe I 
happened to be at an evening party at the house 
of an English nobleman. During dinner I recog- 
nized in one of the guests my interlocutor of 
Tabriz. After dinner the lady of the house asked 
me to relate some of my perilous adventures, 
and I asked her to introduce me to my former 
acquaintance. 

“Oh, that is Lord R.,” said the lady. 

“Well, I don’t know his name, but I have seen 
him,” was my answer. 

Lord R. received me politely, but denied a 
former acquaintance. Upon my saying, ‘‘My lord, 
have you been to Tabriz, and you do not remember 
the dervish who addressed you in English?” the 
surprise of Lord R. was very amusing. He recog- 
nized me at once, and related the incident to the 
highly amused company. 


TIRED OF IT. 


HE men about whom Answers tells the fol- 
lowing story were the roughest, rawest lot 
of recruits the sergeant had ever had to 





sizzling hot and his bald head looked warm. The | 


| 
| 





tackle. He worked hard at them for three hours, 
and at last thought they were getting into some 
sort of shape. He decided to test them. 


| “Right turn!” he barked. Then before they 


had got fairly under way he gave the order: 
“Left turn!’ . 

One burly yokel slowly left the ranks and made 
off toward the barrack room: 

“Here, you!” yelled the sergeant angrily. 
‘Where are you off to?” 

“Ah’ve had enough,” replied the recruit in dis- 
gusted tones. ‘Tha doesn’t know tha own mind 
for two minutes runnin’!” 


* 


_ MORE ENGLISH SPELLING. 


READER who was amused by the little 
article in which the various pronunciations 
of the letters ‘“‘ough” were illustrated sends 

us this amusing proof of the fact that the English 
language is as versatile in spelling one sound in a 
score of ways as it is in pronouncing one combina- 
tion of letters after a dozen fashions. 

“Mr. Hughes, on his son Hugh’s cruise, took to 
booze when he heard the news that he would lose 
his dues and gain the noose if he did noteuse his 
shoes in the sloughs to take some views of the 
ewes, and also learn to make his u’s and q’s and 
spell his you’s and queue’s and who’s and too’s 
and to’s and two’s.” 

However, we must protest against riming “news”’ 
with “booze” or “lose”! 
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i71c CHILDRENS. PACE 


ORAWN BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER 





CHUMS. 
By John Clair Minot. 


My Tiger knows! 

Why, he’s the wisest dog, I 
guess, 

In all the world—unless 

Some other boy like me 

Has one as wise as he! 

Everywhere he goes, 

Just when he passes by, 

The people say, ‘‘O my, 

How cross he looks!”’ 


But I know they are wrong; 
I’ve had him, oh, so long— 
Before I read in books! 

He’s never cross to me, 

But good as good can be. 
That cross look, I suppose, 
Is just because he knows! 


Tige understands! 

When I go out, you know, 

He always trots along, 

And never guesses wrong 

The place I want to go. 

If I have in my hands 

A bit of lunch to eat,— 
Perhaps it’s something sweet,— 
He knows he’ll get his share. 


And then again I'll throw 
A stick across the snow; 
Then like a flash he’s there 
To bring it back to me. 
He’s wise as wise can be! 
And oh, what fun to play 
With Tiger every day! 


oa oo > ~ 


THE CONTRAST. 
By Wallace Goldsmith. 


You must not hiss at my Teddy-bear; 


He’s sweet as sweet can be. 


You scold and scold the whole day long; 


He never growls at me. 


OCCA 


| oven—in a shady spot behind the house. Aunt | 
| Lilian helped her, and they had great fun | 
| making a hearth and laying the bricks. Then 
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WHEN DOROTHY VISITED 
AUNTIE. 
By Louise E. Dew. 


T first Dorothy thought she would be lone- 

A some without any of her doll family or | 

other toys. When mother was taken 

ill Aunt Lilian and she had come away in 

such a hurry that there was no time to pack 

anything except frocks and aprons and the 
other things that were really needed. 

Aunt Lilian’s house was an old-fashioned 
Saratoga mansion. There were thirty rooms 
without the garret, for Dorothy counted them 
the first day. So you can imagine how quiet 
it seemed to a little girl who was one of a large 
family to be in such a big house with only 
Aunt Lilian and the servants. 

She slept in a big four-poster bed with Aunt 
Lilian the first night. It was so high that 
they had to climb the little wooden steps beside 
the bed. That amused Dorothy, who had 
always been used to tumbling into a low 
trundle-bed. Aunt Lilian’s bed was a feather | 
bed, too, so soft that Dorothy fell asleep right 
in the midst of the most interesting ‘‘Once- 
upon-a-time story’’ about something that had 
happened when Aunt Lilian was a little girl 
in that very house. 

The next day she made an oven—a real brick 
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they hung a cunning little black kettle in the 
fireplace on a clothes hanger that looked just | 
like acrane. After that, Dorothy spent hours 
on the little rug in front of her fireplace, where 
she played ‘‘keep house,’’ as happy as any | 
little girl could be. 

One afternoon when auntie found Dorothy | 
playing there, she said, ‘‘We’ll invite company | 
and have a real tea party up in the garret.”” | 

That afternoon at four o’clock Dorothy’s | 
guests began to arrive. They were the Dow | 
twins and the little Heath girls next door. 
‘* Just a quartette,’’ said Aunt Lilian. 

Dorothy was dressed in a dear little Dolly 
Varden gown that auntie had worn when she | 
was a little girl. It came quite to her ankles, | 
but was very short-waisted, and there were | 
little pink blossoms sprinkled all over it. In | 
that gown and with a high-back shell comb in | 
her topknot, Dorothy looked as if she had | 








stepped from an old picture book. + 


Aunt Lilian led the way upstairs, three | 
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head, 


up to bed. 


and blink. 


(You said that you weren't sleepy, but 


your eyes can hardly wink. ) 


They watch you while you tiptoe very 


lightly to the stair 
To listen to the company, and wish 
you were there. 


And then you come back softly and, 


slow and sad, undress, 


And hang your clothes up neatly, never 


leave them in a mess; 


Then stand and listen, sighing, with the 


candle in your hand, 


To a noise that sounds like pop corn 


way down in Parlor Land. 


The light is out. The shade is up. The 


wind comes with a rush 
And flaps the rattly curtain with an 
‘T-don’t-want-to-hush”’; 


The dark is thick and chilly, and all 


the time downstairs 
* The grown-ups laugh and chatter in 
of friendly chairs. 


‘Tis then you'll need the Gigglequic 
Just try a little smile. 


(They've all been waiting patient, in 


the chimney all the while.) 


Two extra nimble Gigglequicks will 


rush from north and south, 


And, all intent on business, they will Cee 


meet upon your mouth. 


They'll pull your mouth ends upward— Y 


and see—you’re smiling now— 
A good wide smile of deep content; 
just let them show you how! 
You lie in drowsy comfort, and you 
awake 


THE GIGGLEQUICKS AT BEDTIME. 


By Miriam Clark Potter. 


HE Gigglequicks at bedtime are a lot of use, they say; 
They're especially glad to help you at the end of every 


day; 
Each Gigglequick is thoughtful, with a hand upon his 


And they’re there in force to greet you when you're hurried 


They watch you light your candle, and they watch you yawn 
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ks. 


think, ‘‘When I’m ‘al 


I'll have a party all myself; they said they’d—save—me— » \\ 


cake!” 
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flights back, and then up a queer straight 
ladder, which they pulled up after them when 
they reached the garret. 

Everything was ready for tea, and there were 
lots of dainties. They had their refreshments 
first; then Aunt Lilian showed them what was 
in the cedar chests and the bandboxes. 

There was one big, green hatbox that looked 
like a nest inside. And, sure enough, it was a 
nest, for auntie said that a family of squirrels 
had lived in the garret for years; and even 
while they were looking at the nest, some of 
the young squirrels were scampering round. 

Such queer little trundle-beds and cradles as 
there were in that garret! There was a tall 
clock, too, —‘‘a grandfather clock,’’—that Aunt 
Lilian told Dorothy would some day be hers; 
and there were muskets, guns and knapsacks, 
and tattered flags. There were so many strange 
things to look at that everyone was sorry when 
it began to grow dusk, and the party broke up. 

That night, as Dorothy cuddled down beside 
Aunt Lilian, she said, ‘‘I’m not a bit lonesome. 
I’m having the best time I ever had in mylife. ”’ 

‘*That is saying a good deal for a little girl 
who has lived five happy years, isn’t it?’’ 
said auntie, patting the curly head beside her. 





PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
2. 
The farmer’s boys, a blithesome band, 
Flock round the hearthstone bright and warm ; 
| first, so dark, o’erspreads the land; 
he rising wind betokens storm. 
The storm comes on; his jaded steed 
The rider urges o’er the lea; 
My second he would reach with speed— 
A place to welcome such as he. 
The storm descends with rush and roar— 
My third comes sweeping o’er the plain; 
The waves are dashing on the shore— 
God help the sailor on the main! 
The storm abates. How calm and still 
The silver moon above us floats! 
my whole, with cadence sweet and shrill, 
ends from the wood its tuneful notes. 


II. 
We are little airy creatures, 

All of different form and features; 
One of us in glass is set; 

A second will be found in jet; 
One of us is cased in tin, 

And a fourth a box within; 

If a fifth you would pursue, 

It can never fly from you. 


2. ACROSTIC. 
Complete, I’m found in every cart; 
Behead, the driver loves me not; 
Behead, I’m never, never sought, 
Though in most lives I play a part. 


3. BEHEADINGS. 

i, 
Whole, I am pure; behead me, and I denote 
Speed; behead me and transpose, and you find me 
in every home, train and motor car. 
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Il. 

Whole, I signify to unite or mix; behead me, 
and I ama help in time of need; again, and you 
will reach the end. 

III. 

Whole, the lazy man loves me; behead me, the 
barber loves me; again, all humanity depends on 
me. 

IV. 

Whole, I travel by land and water; behead me, 
I travel on land; again behead me, I travel in the 
water. 

4. A PARALLELEPIPED. 
Each of the twelve words begins and ends with 
E. From 1 to 2 is to bind; 5 
1 2 to 6 is whole; 1 tod is to pour 
forth; 3 to 7 is a rare fur; 
3 to 4 is to wipe out; 7 to 8 is 
a continent; 2 to 6 is to put 
5 up with; 4 to 8 is dominion; 1 
6 to3is one of the Great Lakes; 
W4 2 to 4 is luxury; 5 to7isa 
8 margin; 6 to 8 is a river of 

Europe. 
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5. A STAR. 
From 1, 2 the ce. 2 is 
compact ; from 1 to 3 is a place 
for merchandise; from 1 to 4 lie. 1 — 3 
is part of a ship; from 1 to 6 is 
worn by a bpayee d from 2 to 3 
to 4 to 5 to 6 is thick. 
A good kind of nut that is found on a tree, 
A small kind of swallow that often you see, 
A part of a circle, not more than a half, 
A magnificent tree—in England ’tis grown, 
A point of the compass to mariners known. 
If now the initials of these you will take, 





is to thrust aside; from 1 to 5 ff x 
5 4 
6. ENIGMA. 
A person employed to make a gest laugh, 
A very large river together they’ll make. 


7. WORD SQUARE. 
A part of the body that’s always in sight; 
Unless you’re asinger you can’t get it right; 
They’re often called pinches, I know that they hurt; 
Who wins in a twenty-yard must be alert. 


8. DIAMOND. 
Begin with a letter, and take it from top. 


p 
Next, what happens to fruit kept too long in the 


shop? 
My next one is speedy, quite speedy, in fact; 
No one ipmy next unless he has tact. 
The old kitchen fireplaces oft were my next, 
Then a pet name for father—I hope he’s not vexed. 
And then at the bottom, to make quite complete 
This diamond of words, take a letter from greet. 


9. CONUNDRUMS. 


I 
How does an Alpine goatherd differ from an 
artist painting a sunflower? 


II. 
What kind of ointment is like a thin slave? 
Ill. 
Why are ill-fed soldiers like brief speeches? 
IV. 
Why is the ocean like a hearty breakfast? 
Vv. 
What three animals appear in the alphabet? 
VI. 
When are politicians like a sweetmeat? 
Vil. 
How should a lady differ from a pancake? 
vill. 
What play does one who says good-by often, but 
stays on, remind one of? 
10. ANAGRAMS. 
Queer as mad. ’Tis ye govern. To love ruin. 
See a pug dog. True, iamin. Divertaman. O, 


tis not neat. Hire candles. Bail her cat. Lo! 
men dig. Ten fed aseore. So elegant. 





QUEER WATER FOLK. 
By H. B. Dummer. 


Ill. THE TORPEDO FISH. 

UPPOSE you were fishing and felt a big 
S tug on your line, and when you started 

to pull it in you suddenly got a powerful 
shock of electricity. You would probably 
drop the line in fright and wonder what had 
taken your hook. Something of that kind 
would happen if you caught a torpedo fish. 

Sometimes fishermen who are hauling in 
their net receive an electric shock. They know 
| then that they have caught a torpedo fish in 
|the net, and that the shock it sent out has 
killed all the other fish in the net. 

The strange power of sending out a strong 
electric shock has been given to the torpedo 
fish to enable it to catch the fish it lives on, 
for it is a very slow swimmer, and could not 
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 asiaand even the slowest of the fish that it 
| uses for food. The torpedo fish hides in the 
growth of seaweed, and when a fish comes 
along it sends out its current, which kills its 
victim before it even suspects there is so 
terrible a foe at hand. 

The torpedo fish is a living electric battery. 
When full-grown it can send out shocks so 
powerful that they will severely injure a 
human being. 

It is curious to think that nature gave to 
fish the power of using electricity thousands of 
years before man discovered it and found a 
way to make it light his houses and drive 
street cars for him to ride in. 
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SCARLET FEVER. 


AST week we spoke of the way in which 
scarlet fever passes from one person 
to another, and of the precautions we 
should take in order that so serious a 
disease may not gain a foothold in the 
community. But in spite of every care, 

some cases of scarlet fever will occur, and we 

ought to know how to recognize the disease 
quickly and to handle it properly. 

Fortunately, a great many cases are of the mild 
variety. That does not mean, however, that we 
can afford to be careless with them; for, although 
the first child that falls sick may have a very light 
case, the children that are exposed to it may have 
the disease in its most severe and fatal form. Ac- 
cordingly, quarantine the patient strictly from the 
first. The only treatment that is necessary in 
the milder form of the fever includes a light and 
careful diet, perfect quiet, care that the patient is 
not chilled, and plenty of fresh air. 

When a case begins suddenly with vomiting, 
feverishness and signs of general prostration, it is 
probably going to be a severe attack. Many chil- 
dren begin any illness, whatever it may be, with 
these same symptoms, and therefore it is a good 
rule, when such a child falls ill in this way, to 
isolate him at once, until the doctor has determined 
what is really the matter. If the child’s throat is 
sore and red, if the glands of his neck are swollen, 
and if he shivers and complains of feverishness and 
headache, it is very likely that he has scarlet fever. 
As soon as the rash appears—which happens in 
about twenty-four hours—the diagnosis becomes 
certain. The tongue, which is at first furred, after- 
wards peels and becomes a clean, bright red, with 
points of still brighter red, from which it gets the 
name of ‘‘strawberry tongue.” 

A child who has scarlet fever must be very care- 
fully nursed and closely watched, because the 
disease may have many unfortunate complications 
and after-effects. If the child becomes unnat- 
urally pale, and shows signs of dropsy, chiefly by 
puffiness about the face and eyes, the kidneys are 
probably affected. That is a serious matter; not 
only may it result fatally then and there, but even 
if the child recovers, his heart or kidneys may 
have been permanently damaged. 

Sometimes the joints are attacked, and then we 
have “‘scariatinal rheumatism.” Abscesses in the 
ears sometimes occur, and if they are not carefully 
watched they may cause brain trouble, or lead to 
deafness that will last for life. Clearly, you cannot 
have too good a doctor or too faithful a nurse to 
deal with this disease. 
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THE GENTLEMAN FROM KENTUCKY. 


HE morning rush had passed, and the 
noon flood had not yet poured through 
the great doors of the station. In the 
stillness of the interval, sounds echoed 
from the huge glass dome, unbroken. 
Red-capped porters loitered about the 

platform, talking and laughing together as they 

waited for business. 

Over the brass rail, beside the swinging doors 
of the waiting room, hung two porters—one, a 
trim young colored fellow, with a swagger in his 
shoulders and a confident tilt to his scarlet cap, 
the other, an older man, a little bent, with sub- 
missive good nature written across his black 
features. The boy called him George, and joked 
him, with impudent flashes of white teeth. 

Across the room a lady turned away from the 
ticket windows, suit case in hand. The two saw 
her in the same moment; but the boy was the 
first with his outstretched hand and his gleaming 
smile. With a glance from one to the other, 
the lady told the boy her train, and they were 
gone. George stared at the door that swung to 
behind them, and a shade of resentment darkened 
his black face. It had often troubled him—why 
was it always he who was left? He pulled his 
hands from his empty pockets. 

Behind him footsteps pattered on the pavement 
and stopped. He turned, and his eyes fell upon a 
knobby straw suit case with a big, shapeless 
bundle dangling from its handle. He stooped, and 
asked as he lifted his eyes: 

“Carry your bag, ma’am? The ten-thirty?” 

It was a little old woman, dressed in rusty black, 
with dazed, anxious eyes, and a kind of seared, 
defensive dignity that was her pathetic armor 
against the strange confusion of the city. 

She nodded, and George swung off, motioning 
her to follow. Her face cleared at his evident 
understanding of the bewildering array of doors 
and passages. It had been foolish of her to worry 
—not to know that the railway employed guides 
for just this purpose. She followed him trustingly. 
And when at last they turned through an iron 
gate, and down the dark platform she saw the 
train, her confidence quite returned, and her little 
air of dignity became quaintly assured—as of one 
who has carried through successfully a serious 
undertaking. Once she stopped the porter, to ask 
him, by way of conversation, how soon the train 
would leave, and, when she had heard, to tell him, 


























protectingly, that he need not hurry. Then, with 





George beaming foolishly at the unusual consid- 
eration shown him, they went on, each the happier 
for a cheerful interest in the other. 

He found a sunshiny seat for her in a car out 
beyond the mouth of the low, black train shed, 
and turned back the next seat, that her bag might 
be within reach. She thanked him, with her hands 
quiet in her lap, smiling up at him in evident dis- 
missal. For a moment he waited, still hopeful of 
the customary tip; then, with a grin that rivaled 
that of the younger red-capped porter, he touched 
his cap and strode cheerily out of the car, with his 
hands thrust defiantly into his empty pockets. 

The little old woman looked after his departing 
back affectionately, felt carefully of her paper 
bundle, and once more made sure of her ticket. 
Then she settled herself more comfortably, and 
let her relieved gaze drift placidly through the 
window to the jagged sky line beyond the tangle 
of glittering tracks. 
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SAVING HIS SCALP FOR THE ENEMY. 


SPECIAL correspondent of the New York 
A Sun who is serving in the French Foreign 
Legion tells amusingly how he escaped 
obeying an order from headquarters; no doubt 
he was the only man in the army who did so. 

“T must tell you of one thing I ‘put over’ on my 
superiors yesterday. An order was issued that 
all the men must have their hair clipped close— 
by machine. I went over to the bureau to see the 
captain about being exempted. 

“*What do you want?’ asked the sergeant major. 

“T explained, but he declared it was impossible. 
‘No excuse. Here! Look! I had to have my 
own cut!’ and he showed me his clipped head. 

*That’s all right for you,’ I answered, ‘but not 
forme. It’s contrary to my religion to cut off all 
my hair when I go to war.’ 

“*What are you?’ 

***An American.’ 

«But Americans have no such religion.’ 

* ‘Ah, but I am an Indian—an American Indian’ 
—and so I am, in part. 

“So I was taken before the adjutant, and before 
the sergeant major could explain, he, too, burst 
out excitedly, ‘Not cut your hair! Look! I had 
to have my own clipped; everyone has.’ 

“As soon as he got a chance to slip in a word, 
the sergeant major explained that I was an Amer- 
ican Indian, and so on. 

“*But why?’ the adjutant demanded. 

“So I explained that the theory was that it was 
only fair to leave the enemy a scalp as a trophy, in 
case you could not get his. I was taken round to 
the barber, and he was strictly ordered to leave 
my hair alone. And when the inspection was held 
later by the lieutenant, the adjutant stopped in 
front of me and explained the whole story to the 
lieutenant, who seemed deeply interested in the 
fact that an American Indian had come over to 
fight for France.” 
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QUEER CHINESE RESTAURANTS. 


R. John C. Uhrlaub, who lived for a num- 
M ber of years in China, recently told a re- 

porter for the New York Sun some very 
interesting things about the daily life of the 
Chinese people. 

“One day,” he said, “1 entered a Chinese ‘med- 
ical restaurant’ with my interpreter. It was in 
Canton, and the doctors sent patients there to eat 
food that would cure them of certain diseases. 
All round were live animals and dead ones— 
monkeys, owls, cats, lizards, snakes, and so on. I 
paused to look at a glass case filled with live 
snakes, when a Chinese patron cameup. He care- 
fully selected a certain snake, which an attendant 
took from the cage. It was at once killed and 
cooked for the man who had ordered it. 

“TI asked my interpreter what on earth that 
gentleman wanted to eat snake meat for, and the 
interpreter replied, ‘You know, sir, how fast a 
snake can travel on the ground notwithstanding 
the fact that it has no legs? The gentleman who 
is now eating that snake has rheumatism in his 
knees, and he cannot walk fast or far. Therefore 
he eats snakes to get strength in his legs.’ 

“Another kind of restaurant was a tea house 
of several stories. If you sat on the ground floor 
you paid a quarter of a cent. The price of the tea 
increases the higher up you go, and on the very 
top floor each patron pays about the equivalent of 
twenty cents in American money for his tea. 

‘Here I found the guests to be of the very best 
classes of Chinese society. Many brought with 
them their favorite pet birds in cages, and hung 
the cages on hooks provided for the purpose, 
while they sipped tea and chatted. There was a 
constant ripple of joyous bird music throughout the 
room, and it was a scene to be long remembered.” 
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STOPPING BROADWAY FOR PUSSY. 


STREET incident, slight, yet pleasingly sug- 
A gestive of human sympathy and kindliness, 
is thus pictured in the New York Sun: 

It was rush hour on Broadway. A thin, under- 
sized cat with a very scrubby kitten in her mouth 
stood on the curb on the west side at Forty-fifth 
Street. Apparently she felt the necessity of cross- 
ing the street. Twice she started across, but 
each time the noise scared her, and she ran back 
to safety on the curb with her helpless burden. 

A third time she tried to make the crossing, only 
to have her nerve fail her again. The big traffic 
policeman saw her frightened rush back to the 
curb. Instantly he put up his hand. The traffic 
both ways ceased. The din stopped for a moment. 
Reassured, the little cat darted across the thor- 
oughfare. There was no sound until she had 
reached the curb, on the opposite side of the street. 
An audible sound of relief rose from the crowd, 
and traffic resumed its noisy way. 
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SAVING FOR A SUNNY DAY. 


AKE Penticoff was a unique character. He 
J had a large family, and although he was rea- 

sonably diligent in the use of saw and axe on 
the village woodpiles, he frequently came to seek 
aid from the city fathers. 

“TI gotta haff a sack of flour,” said Jake on one 
occasion. “I’m all out, and my family iss starf- 
=.” 

“All right, Jake,” said the official. “If you need 
a sack of flour, and have no money to buy it with, 
we'll get you a sack. But see here, Jake, there’s 
a circus coming to town in a few days, and if we 
get you a sack of flour are you sure that you will 
not sell it and take your family to the circus?” 

“Oh, no,” said Jake, “I already got tat safed 
up. Yes, I got money to go to te circus.” 
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‘Make an oat food 
extra delicious—of large, 
luscious flakes alone.’’ 


An Idea That 
Won Millions 


Years ago, in a little mill in Ohio, this idea was 
suggested: | 

“Tet us make an extra-luscious oat food. Make 
it by flaking queen grains only, discarding all 
minor oats.” 

That idea was adopted, and this superfine grade 
was named Quaker Oats. 

Today it has millions of users, scattered all the 
world over. Oat lovers of a hundred nations send 
to us to get it. 

And no other brand commands an equal sale 
among any oat-bred peoples. 

But, best of all, it has multiplied oat lovers. It 
has made them life-long users of this energizing, 
spirit-giving food. 


Quaker Oats 


The Favorite Vim-Food 


A bushel of choice oats and aroma are distinctive and 
yields but ten pounds of delightful. You are bound 
grains that are fit for Quaker. to prefer them—and demand 
All others are discarded in them—when you know them. 
this brand. And a pleasant fact is that 

Thus Quaker Oats consists thisextra grade costs no extra 
of large, delicious flakes. price, anywhere in America. 
And those alone. Their flavor So every home can have it. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 





Aluminum 
Cooker : 


By Parcel Post —_ Double 
Cooker 
Extra 
This ideal cooker is made to our Large 
order, of heavy pure aluminum. 
Its cereal capacity is 2% quarts, 
_ Quaker Oats are cooked perfectly packages. Send one dollar with the 
in it, without loss of flavor or trademarks and this ideal cooker 
aroma. That is why we supply it. will be sent by parcel post. 
Over 700,000 homes are using our If you area lover of Quaker Oats 
cookers now. we want you to have this cooker. 
Send us our trademark—the Address 












picture of the Quaker—cut from The Quaker Oats Company 
the front of five Quaker Oats 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
(1179) 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


MODERN SIGNAL.—About a hundred feet 
on either side of a grade crossing at Tropico, 
in California, the Southern Pacific Railway has set 
up warning signals of a new kind. As the accom- 
panying illustration from the Railway Age Gazette 
aan , shows, the signal con- 
TC ssists of a cylindrical 
5 ; tube, eight inches in 
diameter and two feet 
and a half long, which 
is placed on an iron 
post like the top of 
a letter T and which 
points down the road. 
It is painted inside and 
outside a jet black. 
The large round disk 
that encircles the tube 
is red on the side 
toward the approach- 
ing automobile or car- 
riage and black on the 
side toward the track. 
Inside and near the 
open end of the tube 
are a red glass lens 
and a powerful incandescent light with a reflector. 
Day or night, whenever a train approaches, the 
light flashes on the red side of the disk. The signal 
gives so effective a warning that it has met with 
much public favor. The railway company plans 
to install others at crossings that, on account of 
a “blind” approach, or for any other reason, are 
especially dangerous. 




















IRDS AND SWEETS.—The experiments of 

Miss Althea R. Sherman of National, in Iowa, 
in feeding ruby-throated humming birds from 
bottles of sugar syrup placed inside artificial 
flowers throw an interesting light on the memory 
of these tiny birds. The experiments covered a 
period of at least seven years; the original aim of 
the feeding was to attract the humming birds to 
the yard in the hope that they might remain to 
nest there. The little bottles of syrup were placed 
in artificial flowers that were made of white oil- 
cloth, had their edges stiffened with wire, and 
were painted to resemble nasturtiums and tiger 
lilies. The first summer only a single bird found 
the bottled sweets. The next summer two came, 
and the third summer as many as seven birds 
were present at one time; they were invariably 
females. A bird consumed about a teaspoonful 
of sugar in aday. Several facts point to the con- 
clusion that birds of former years returned to be 
fed. Thus ‘@ humming bird was seen thrusting its 
bill into the bottle on its first observed visit. On 
another occasion a newly arrived bird buzzed 
about the observer’s head, as no other birds do 
except those that have had experience of the feed- 
ing. “Two marvelously long journeys of from 
one to two thousand miles each had this small 
sprite taken since last she had drunk from the 
bottles, yet she had not forgotten them, nor the 
one that fed her. She was quite prone to remind 
either of us when the bottles were empty by flying 
about our heads wherever she chanced to find us, 
whether in the yard or in the street.” 


ELL GATE BRIDGE.—One of the most im- 

portant improvements among the many that 
the Pennsylvania and the New Haven railway 
systems have planned or executed in New York 
City and its vicinity is the building of a railway 
that will unite the two systems. This new section 
of track will enable the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad to enter New York by way 
of Long Island City and the Pennsylvania tunnels. 
Its trains can then be run from New England 
points to all parts of the South and West without 
change. The most noteworthy thing about this 
connecting link is the four-track steel-arch bridge 
© INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 





across the East River, which has a clear span of | 


one thousand feet. The arch forms part of the 
Steel viaduct that connects the Bronx with Long 
Island. The entire structure is more than three 
miles long—the longest and the heaviest steel 
bridge in the world. The tremendous central 
span rises to a height of 308 feet above the waters 
of Hell Gate; it springs from two enormous con- 
crete towers, one in upper Astoria and the other 
on Ward’s Island, which rest on rock founda- 
tions 120 feet below the surface of the ground. 
As the bridge is designed to carry a heavier load 
than any other bridge in existence, each foot of 
the steel arch carries twenty-six tons of the weight 
of the bridge, and in addition can carry twelve 
tons of load. 


HE CRUST OF THE EARTH.—In his presi- 

dential address to the geological section of 
the British Association at Manchester, in England, 
Prof. Grenville A. J. Cole, director of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Ireland, discussed the changes that 
have taken place in the crust of the earth, and 
showed that they have often been comparatively 
rapid and possibly catastrophic. Professor Cole 
believes that, despite the records of great voleanoes 
and earthquakes, human experience has been all 
‘00 brief to conceive of the vaster catastrophes 


| 





that have altered the surface of the earth in the | 
past, and that possibly may affect it in the future. | 


rhe uprising of the crust of the earth in folds may 
have been so rapid as to produce great landslides, 
and to denude the margins of the raised areas. 
Gravitation alone may be a potent cause of the 
Superficial crumpling of the strata. The slow con- 
Uluity Of earth movements may also have been 
broken in regions where the crust was subsiding. 
The uplift of the Pacific coast of South America 
Was often rapid, as Darwin recognized. Recently, 
m the Yakutat Bay region of Alaska earthquake 
movements caused a rapid uplift that amounted 
in some cases to forty-seven feet. It is possible 
that the downward movements of the adjacent sea 
floors may have given rise to stupendous collapses 
in the crust. 








OST automobiles are mere utilities—like ferry boats. 

They are built to carry passengers: they lack the fine 

qualities that go to make life delightful—beautifully bal- 
anced proportions, pleasant color harmonies, smart leathers and 
fabrics, scrupulously correct finishing details, and thoro pro- 
vision for bodily comfort. 4 These essentials belong not to ferry 
boats, but to private yachts; not to ordinary automobiles, but 
to the personal cars of real individuals. 


Declared at every 1916 motor show to be the most beautiful car 
in the world, the Winton Six is as splendid in its mechanical 
excellence as in its visible charm. & Its goodness is inbred. 
And, best of all, you can have on your Winton Six precisely the 
body you want, finished exactly as you most desire. 


Because of our purposely limited output, the Winton Six is an 
exclusive car. & For the same reason, we suggest that you let 
us have your personal specifications zow, so that we can make 
delivery to you on the very day you expect it. 


The Winton Company 


19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





Most Beautiful Car 
And as Good as It Looks 




















DAME NATURE HINTS 
WHEN THE FOOD IS NOT SUITED. 


When Nature gives her signal that something 
is wrong it is apt to be with the food. The old 
Dame is always faithful and one should act at 
once. 

To put off the change is to risk that which may 
be irreparable. An Arizona man says: 

“For years I could not safely eat any breakfast. 
I tried various kinds of breakfast food, but they 
were all soft, starchy messes which gave me dis- 
tressing headaches. I drank strong coffee, too, 
which appeared to benefit me at the time, but 
added to the headaches afterward. 

“A friend persuaded me to quit coffee and the 
starchy breakfast foods, and use Postum and 
Grape-Nuts instead. I shall never regret taking 
his advice. 

“The change it worked in me is wonderful. I 
now have no more of the distressing sensations in 
my stomach after eating, and I don’t have head- 
aches. I have gained 12 pounds in weight and 
feel better in every way. 

“Grape- Nuts makes a delicious as well as a 
nutritious dish; and I find that Postum agrees 
perfectly—never produces dyspepsia symptoms.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 


| full of human interest. 
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“The Profits in Poultry Keeping,’’ 172 pages. 
bes our popular- incubators—3 
styles, 8 sizes. 20 years leadership. Write today 
Cyphers Incubator Co., Dept. 81, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Strawberries, the big delicious kinds, that bring 
highest pres, om be grown in your 
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EIGHT DISTINCT COURSES 


These courses give a wide range of choice, 
dent we have a course that 


study of 


send id: 
THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Dept. S$ 7, 153-163 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill, 
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1 Buy Hundreds of Insects, >¥*terflies, each summer at 

2 5e. to $7.00 each, for museums, 
artwork, if properly fixed. Men, women, send 2c. stamp for 
details, telling all. Sinclair, Box 244, D-75, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CLASS PINS ké 


FACTORY TO YOU 
















Made to your special order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
figures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SII.VER 
PLATE, §.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, §.30 
eac ) per dozen: GOLD PLATE, §.35 each, $3.50 per dozen, 
SOLID GOLD, $1.60 each. $15.00 per dozen. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO , 806 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


We are headquarters for all models and 
supplies. Send 2c. for big free catalogue. 
Wading River Mfg. Co., Wading River, N.Y. 
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From original painting by Jessie Willcox Smith. Copyright 1915 by American Radiator Company 


A beautiful reproduction, in full rich colors, will be mailed free to any 
one giving us name and address of any person who is planning to put 


up a new building. Send to Department 30, American Radiator 
Company, Chicago. 





